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[TH the demand for iron and steel products 

W in many cases running appreciably ahead of 
the supply, prices are increasing steadily and 

the past week witnessed important advances in many 
lines. Following heavy sales of: steel-making pig iron, 
basic has jumped to $17, delivered in the east and 
many valley producers are asking $15. Sales of besse- 
mer have recently been made at $15.75, valley. In 
the east, also very high prices rule on semi-finished 
material, forging billets being held at $38, mill. In- 
creased figures are quoted on many finished products 
For large rounds, suitable for shells, as high as 3.50c, 
eastern mill, has been paid for early shipment. Gal- 
vanized wire has been boosted $2 a ton on account 
of the recent sudden turn in the spelter market; cold- 
rolled strip steel has been advanced $3 a ton; struc- 
tural rivets are now held at a minimum of 1.60c, 
Pittsburgh, representing an increase of $2 a ton. 
Some galvanized sheet sales have been made as high 
as 4c, Pittsburgh, for No. 28 gage. Shapes and bars 
are firm at 1.35c, Pittsburgh, and in the east 1.40c, 
Pittsburgh, has appeared. Iron bars have advanced 
$1 a ton in New York territory, to 1.30c, Pittsburgh 
In Chicago, light rail prices have been in- 


basis. 
creased and 8-pound sizes are now quoted 1.25c¢ to 
1.30c. Alloy metals entering into high speed steel 


are exceptionally high, tungsten being quoted $3 to 
$3.50 per pound of contained alloy 

A number of important consumers 

- of steel-making pig iron in the Pitts- 

Pig Pree Pere is 

burgh and eastern districts recently 

Iron entered the market. The American 

Steel Foundries have purchased 13,- 

000 tons of basic for shipment during the remainder 

of the year to plants at Sharon, Pa., and Alliance, O., 

on a basis of $14.50, valley. A Bridgeport, Conn., 

buyer has closed for 12,000 tons of basic, which will 

be shipped from Pennsylvania furnaces during the 

early part of 1916. An inquiry for from 50,000 to 

75,000 tons of steel-making iron has appeared in 

As a result of this activity, most Pitts- 

are asking $15, valley, for basic. 


Buffalo. 
burgh interests 
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Prices Advanced on Many Products 


Pig Iron and Finished Materials at Higher Levels—Many Consumers 
Seeking to Cover for Next Year 


Two eastern Pennsylvania steelmakers are negotiat- 
ing for their requirements, ranging from 40,000 
to 50,000 tons. The foundry market also is fairly 
active. The International Steam Pump Co. has put 
out an inquiry for various plants aggregating 11,500 
tons. The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. has 
purchased 9,000 tons for second and third quarter 
shipment to its Cleveland works. Export inquiries, 
aggregating 15,000 tons, are before the eastern market. 


The Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngs- 
Sensi Pembiad town, has taken a contract for 50,000 
tons of steel blooms, which are to 
Steel be delivered in France over the 
period extending from Sept. 1 to 
July 1, next year. Prices on billets, blooms and sheet 
bars are exceedingly firm and in the east very high 
quotations are made on forging billets, which are in 
demand for the manufacture of war munitions. . East- 
ern makers are quoting forging billets at $36 to $38, 
mill. 
Sales of steel rounds, etc., suitable 
Finished for war _munitions, are showing a 
falling off, owing to the inability of 
Lines mills to name satisfactory delivery. 
3uyers are as insistent as ever. A 
Philadelphia manufacturer is asking for 1,500 tons 
of large rounds and a Baltimore concern is in the 
market for 2,000 tons of 3%-inch bars. The Baldwin 
Locomotive Works is understood to have closed on 
its inquiry for 17,500 tons of rounds, 
Feverish activity continues to char- 
acterize the machine tool situation. 
Buyers are unable to obtain deliv- 
eries before next year on many 
classes of tools used in the manu- 
facture of war munitions and complete units of rifle- 
making machinery cannot be secured before Match. 
labor troubles show no tendency to diminish and 
additional strikes have recently appeared in Bridge- 
port, Conn., Edgewater, N. J., and South Bethle- 


Machinery 


hem, Pa. 
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Buy Tools for Delivery Next Year 


Manufacturers of War Munitions Obliged to Wait for 1916 Shipments— 
Machinery Trade Activity Contains No Hint of Early Peace 


unabated during the month of August, and a 

huge amount of business was entered both 
from foreign and domestic sources. At the same 
time, the buying would have been of much larger 
proportions were it not for the scarcity of the tools 
most in demand, which, of course, include all types 
suitable for manufacturing munitions of war. It is 
difficult, in fact, to find any standard line of machine 
tools that is not, to some extent at least, sold ahead, 
as a result, either directly or indirectly, of war re- 
quirements. Engine lathes from 14 to 16 inches in 
swing cannot be had in large quantities for delivery 
earlier than November and many makers are sold up 
even farther ahead. Lathes ranging 24 inches in 
swing and higher, cannot be had in quantity prior 
to next February. Turret lathes, in practically all 
cases, are sold up through next February. Small 
hand screw machines are not available in quantities 
before October and November, while automatic screw 
machines are sold up through February. Complete 
units of rifle machinery cannot be secured before 
next March. All kinds of drills are sold from two 
to four months ahead. Shapers, planers and slotters, 
in practically all cases, are sold through October and 
in many cases beyond. Projectile presses are sold in 
all cases through January or February, while dudgeon 
presses, which are used for putting the brass bands 
on shells, cannot be had much sooner in quantities. 


Ho DEMAND for machine tools continued 


Combing the Country for Old Tools 


HE scarcity of machine tools was responsible for 
renewed activity on the part of machine tool 
dealers in scouring the market for second-hand ma- 
chines, and second-hand lathes, particularly, have com- 
manded high prices. Another development, due to 
the scarcity of lathes, was the entry of a number of 
concerns that have heretofore been engaged in various 
lines of work, into the lathe manufacturing business. 
In addition, a great many shops are devoting a large 
percentage of their capacity to the production of lathe 
parts for the regular manufacturers. 

Further large orders were placed during the month 
for export to Russia, England, France, Italy and 
other countries. A feature of the market was the 
number of large inquiries circulated on which little 
business resulted, due to the impossibility of securing 
the deliveries wanted. Several inquiries which ap- 
peared involved in the neighborhood of 1,000 tools 
each. One of these was put out by Frank Searle, 
25 Broad street, New York, who is co-operating with 
J. P. Morgan & Co. Among the large domestic 
buyers were the Milton Mfg. Co., Milton, Pa., and 
the Union Switch & Signal Co., Pittsburgh, which 
are entering into the manufacture of shells. Each 
of these concerns purchased approximately $300,000 
worth of equipment. 


Large Inquiries Out 


MONG munition manufacturers who put out large 
inquiries were the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
American Locomotive Co., the General Electric Co., 
National Hose Coupling Co., Chicago, American Car 
& Foundry Co., Canadian Car & Foundry Co., Petti- 


bone, Mulliken & Co., Edward Valve & Mfg. Co., 
3ethlehem Steel Co., Remington Arms-Union Metallic 
Cartridge Co., Forged Steel Wheel Co., American 
Can Co., Pressed Steel Car Co., Standard Steel Car 
Co., and others. All of these concerns placed large 
orders, but the purchasing is proceeding very slowly, 
due to the difficulty of getting the desired deliveries. 
During the month, heavy orders were placed by auto- 
mobile manufacturers, a large number of which are 
working on war orders. It is of interest to note 
that a review of machine shop orders in Cincinnati 
shows that fully three-fourths of the machine tools 
being made at present in that district are for delivery 
in this country. 

Domestic business, apart from the war demand, 
does not show much change from preceding months, 
except possibly in the Pittsburgh district, where some 
of the steel companies are buying on a larger scale. 
Among interesting developments was the distribution 
during the last week.of the month of orders for 75 
to 100 tools by the Seaboard Air Line. Most of 
these will be installed in the new shops, which the 
road is to build at Portsmouth; Va., while the re- 
mainder will be placed in the Jacksonville, Fla., shops. 
Other developments in connection with the railroad 
demand for machine tools were comparatively unim- 
portant. The Chesapeake & Ohio during the month 
placed orders for about 10 tools. The Southern 
Pacific put out inquiries for 10 or 12 tools; the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western for some six tools, and 
the Lehigh & New England railroad took bids on 
approximately 40 tools for its new shops at Pen 
Argyle, Pa. An early distribution of orders on the 
latter list is expected. 


Labor Agitators are Active 


ABOR troubles continued to be a feature of lead- 
ing interest, especially in the east, where machin- 
ists’ strikes were called at a large number of plants. 
In general, the employers have displayed a conciliatory 
attitude, and a large number in New England have 
granted the new terms, which include an 8-hour day 
and time-and-a-half payment for all overtime. In 
cases where the employers have elected to refuse the 
demands of the men, the strikes still are pending, 
with the exception of a few shops here and there, 
where the men have consented to return under the 
old conditions. Another feature during the month 
was the establishment of higher prices on some lines 
of machine tools and as a result, prices on practically 
all kinds of tools now are from 10 to 30 per cent 
higher than at the beginning of the year. 

The crane market during the month was excep- 
tionally active, especially in the Pittsburgh and eastern 
territories. The Fore River Ship Building Corpora- 
tion, the Bethlehem Steel Co., the Lake Torpedo Boat 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; the Chester Ship Building 
Co., Chester, Pa,; the Baltimore Dry Dock & Ship 
Building Co., Baltimore, and the Newport News 
Ship Building & Dry Dock Co., all placed important 
crane orders. Around Pittsburgh, the McKeesport 
Tin Plate Co., the Standard Tin Plate Co., the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co., the Carnegie Steel Co., Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., and others bought cranes. 
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firm of Frank Samuel, Philadel- 

phia dealers in ferro-alloys, 
iron and steel scrap and other iron and 
steel products, who has been ill during 
the past year, again will take up his 
business activities during the coming 
week. Mr. Cochran’s health is much im- 
proved. 

Ernest L. Tarof has been appointed 
explosives engineer of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh. 

George M. Wright, president of the 
Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., has 
announced his candidacy for the fourth 
term as mayor of that city. 

W. J. Fennerty, vice president and 
Pittsburgh representative of the Alliance 
Machine Co., Alliance, O., recently re- 
turned from an extended vacation. 

Paul B. Oatman has been appointed 
manager of the small tools department 
of the Modern Tool Co., Erie, Pa. He 
was connected with the Ideal Die & 
Tool Co. several years. 

Geo. E. Titcombe, New York sales 
representative of the McMyler-Interstate 
Co., Bedford, O., is spending his vaca- 
tion in a visit to the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational exposition at San Francisco. 

Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., South Bethlehem, 
Pa.. has contributed $15,000 to help 
defray the cost of a chapel at Mt. 
Aloysius academy at Cresson, Pa. Mr. 
Schwab attended the academy when it 
was at Loretto, Pa. 

H. B. Spackman, purchasing agent 
and second vice president of the Lukens 
Iron & Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., who 
underwent a painful operation at Phila- 
delphia recently, is recuperating at his 
home in Coatesville. While his condi- 
tion is not serious, Mr. Spackman will 
be incapacitated for some time. 

Clinton S. Robison, 440 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago; has accepted the 
agency for Watson Laidlaw & Co., Ltd., 
Glascow, Scotland, manufacturers of cen- 
trifugal and special machinery. Mr. 
Robison’s territory covers the central 
states. This company is the largest 
manufacturer of its kind in the world. 
Its United States agency is in charge of 
W. J. Wayte, No. 1 Liberty street, New 
York. Among: other lines to which Mr. 
Robison will devote his attention as 
agent for this company will be the sale 
of machinery for large machine shops, 
steel mills and the coal and coke trade. 

F. C. Carlson, assistant master me- 


y A. COCHRAN, member of. the 
s 


Who they are 


Where they are 


chanic of the Texas & Pacific, has re- 
signed to become master mechanic of 
the International & Great Northern, with 
headquarters at San Antonio, Tex. 

Otto Burckhardt, assistant secretary 
of the National Spring Bed Co., New 
Britain, Conn., has been elected sec- 
retary-treasurer to succeed the late 
Frank A. Porter. 

E. D. Graff, for the last six years 
identified with Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Chicago, has been transferred from 
the Pittsburgh to the Chicago office of 
that company. 

J. J. Lane, Harry Byles and Frank 
Hoking, erecting engineers for the Bucy- 
rus Co., South Milwaukee, Wis., leave 
within a few days with their families 
for an extended trip to South Africa, 
where the company is about to install a 
large order for mining and dredging 
equipment. 

Charles A. Sargent, secretary of the 
Domhoff & Joyce Co., pig iron brok- 
ers, Cincinnati, is on an extended tour 
to the Pacific coast. He may also visit 
Alaska before he returns. 

Henry H. Knapp, assistant treasurer 
of the Reed-Prentice Co., Worcester, 
Mass., has returned from a trip to Mt. 
Clemens, Mich., much improved in 
health. 

C. B. Price, recently identified with 
the Pittsburgh office of the General 
Electric Co., has become Pittsburgh 
agent for the Western Conduit Co., 
Youngstown, a_ subsidiary of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

George H. Foley, superintendent of 
the foundry of the Rice, Barton & 
Fales Machine & Iron Co., Worcester, 
Mass., has resigned and will probably 
identify himself with some other foun- 
dry in that city. 

James C. Potter, president and prin- 
cipal owner of the Potter & Johnston 
Machine Co.,. Pawtucket, R. I., who has 
been in Europe for the past two months 
on business connected with the com- 
pany’s foreign interests, is expected 
home on or about Sept. 18. 

Van H. Manning, of Holly Springs, 
Miss., has been appointed director of 
the Bureau of Mines, succeeding the 
late Dr. J. A. Holmes. Mr. Manning 
has been in the government service for 


many years, having been connected with ' 


the Geological Survey prior to his ap- 
pointment to the Bureau of Mines in 
1910. The following year he was made 
assistant director. Since June 1, when 
Dr. Holmes was forced by failing health 
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to suspend work, Mr. Manning has been 
in charge of the bureau. He has been 
identified with mine rescue work, mine 
sanitation projects and a variety of min- 
ing and metallurgical problems. 

H. L. Usher, associated with the 
Pacific Hardware & Steel Co. for nine 
years, and who has been manager of 
the New York office of this company 
for four years, has accepted a position 
in the sales department of the Oliver 
Tron & Steel Co. Pittsburgh. He 
will cover the eastern territory and 
will devote considerable attention to 
New York City and immediate vicin- 
ity. : 

Horace W. Willson, connected with 
the piano wire department of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., at Wor- 
cester, Mass., for 56 years and who 
recently was retired on a pension, has 
been commissioned by President Wil- 
liam P. Palmer, Cleveland, to write 
a history of the north works of the 
Worcester district. Mr. Willson has 
a year in which to gather the facts 
and put them in book form. 

A. E. Borie, formerly vice presi- 


dent of the Bethlehem Steel Co. and 
chairman of the Taylor-Wharton Iron 
& Steel Co. has been elected presi- 
dent of the Driggs-Seabury Ordnance 
Co., Sharon, Pa., recently organized. 
John Stevenson Jr., who was presi- 
dent of the former Driggs-Seabury 
Corporation, has been made chairman 
of the board. W. L. Wright has been 
elected vice president and general 
manager; H. H. Myers, treasurer ‘and 
S. B. Pratt, secretary. 

Willy Lamot, a business man of Ant- 
werp, but now with temporary address 
at “Shardhighs,” Halstead (Essex), 
England, announces that he has estab- 
lished an organization for the purpose of 
introducing American products and 
manufactures into Belgium as soon as 
the war is over. The headquarters will 
be in Antwerp. It is Mr. Lamont’s in- 
tention to engage as agents, representa- 
tives or dealers a number of Belgian 
manufacturers and business men who 
may have been partly ruined, but will 
still possess enough capital to be in a 
position to furnish proper guarantees. 
His organization will accept the agency 
for but one make of any one article, and 
contracts will be for at least two 
years. The various representatives will 
be established throughout Belgium, but 
will be under the supervision of the 
office at Antwerp. 
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THE OPEN HEARTH - 


Mobilize Our Machine Tool Resources 


2 EVENTS of the past year have shown 
clearly that modern warfare cannot be waged 
without machine tools. Before the opposing 
armies can engage in battle, before they even can be 
mobilized, comes the great industrial battle. To such 
an extent is this true, that real warfare can be indulged 
in only by the industrially strong nations. The ma- 
terial of war comprises shells, guns, cartridges, rifles, 
powder, ships, submarines, automobiles, barbed wire 
and a host of other products. Money pays for this 
material and the man in uniform handles it. The 
instrument, however, which transforms the raw ma- 
terials from the blast furnace and steel plant, the 
foundry, the zine and copper smelter and other sources, 
is the machine tool. 

Therefore, on the machine tool depends modern 
warfare. When the great European war broke out, 
the first great call that arose from the belligerent 
countries was for machine tools, and then for more 
machine tools, in unlimited quantities. The call first 
came from Germany, which realized it had to act 
quickly before England’s blockade extended to all 
the ports accessible to the German empire. Next 
came a tremendous demand from France, then from 
Russia, and England and, in quick succession, from 
practically all the other countries in Europe, some of 
which were about to enter the war while others con- 
sidered it possible that they too, sooner or later, might 
be drawn into the hostilities. Before this war was 
thought of, the machine shops of Germany and France 
were fully mobilized for war purposes. England's 
unpreparedness when the war broke out was due, not 
to lack of money or resources, but to lack of fore- 
sight in the mobilization of her manufacturing indus- 
tries. Italy entered the war only after she had con- 
sumed nearly a year in enlisting the services of the 
machine tools. 

As a result of this great call for machine tools 
from the larger part of the civilized world, this coun- 
try too finds itself with at least its mechanical indus 
tries mobilized for war. A leading machine tool 
man figures that exports of lathes and other machine 
tools required for making war munitions, already 
total $25,000,000, and he estimates the amount of 
business still on the books for export as having fully 
as great a value, if not more. Bookings of machine 
tools from the domestic munition makers involve fully 


as large an outlay of money‘as the export bookings. 
The war demand has been principally for engine lathes, 
turret lathes, screw machines, milling machines, presses 
and some types of drills, but has extended to prac- 
tically all other machine tools. To satisfy the demand 
all the well-known manufacturers of these machines 


have expanded their facilities and are pushing pro- 
duction to the maximum of their enlarged capacity. 
So great is the demand for lathes that a large number 
of concerns previously engaged in other lines now are 
making these tools. A great many of the well-known 
machine tool dealers have made up lathe patterns and 
are having them manufactured under contract. Lathe 
concerns which had retired from the trade have again 
started in business. The plants which thus are 
engaging, temporarily, in the manufacture of lathes, 
by October or November, will have an output in excess 
of 500 machines a month. 

This situation, naturally, is attended by great pros- 
perity to the machine tool industry of this country. 
There is one factor, however, which is reserved for 
careful consideration and this is the bearing of the 
present situation on the future. When the war ends, 
and there is no further demand for war munitions, 
thousands of machine tools suddenly will become idle 
Just what is to happen to these 
machine tools? Will they be scrapped or will they be 
held in reserve to be called on by our country in case 
of future emergency? Will the country be satisfied 
tc follow along the same lines of unpreparedness as in 
the past or. will it benefit by the lessons to be drawn 


in this country. 


from the war in Europe? The answer to this question 
is one of tremendous importance in connection with 
Perhaps it may be decided at 
Then, again, it may not. 


our future welfare. 
the next session of congress. 





What is a “Working Man’? 

T IS not the arrant rebel, the out-and-out plotter 

| against the established order of things, who makes 

life a burden for the English in India, say trav- 
elers. The native element which the lean men in 
khaki most heartily dislike is the Babu, the half-edu- 
cated Bengalee who has imperfectly assimilated no end 
of occidental theories, together with a huge store of 
big words and involved phraseology. This Babu type 
leves to make long speeches and to rush into print 
with tirades against his rulers; physically harmless, 
but a peerless nuisance, he forms no small part of 
the white man’s burden. 

His American prototype is the professional labor 
agitator’s dupe, the “down trodden working man”. 
The metal trades, which employ a large proportion 
of skilled and semi-skilled labor, are by no means 
unfamiliar with this specie. Machine shops and foun- 
dries demand men of sufficient intelligence and training 
to handle the complicated equipment modern methods 
have evolved. These men are a grade higher in men- 
tal capacity than the common laborer. Unfortunately, 
through lack of opportunity or lack of ability to rise 
further, many of them are at the discontented stage 
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of human development. Advanced far enough to crave 
better circumstances, they have not the vision to per- 
ceive the right way ahead. That way is the path of 
hard work, of living interest in one’s work, lightened 
by the desire to become more useful and consequently 
more valuable to an employer. It is the path by which 
the employer himself rose to his position of responsi- 
bility. The very word “responsibility” itself, as 
applied to the employer’s. duty, connotes that he is 
able, has learned, to carry the mental burdens of 
others. 

But the discontented, half-educated man in overalls 
with the grease smutch on his cheek, who dimly envies 
the other man, immaculate and authoritative in the 
effice, does not realize this. Their disparity in posi- 
tion he attributes, not to any shortcomings of his own, 
but to a mysterious something called “capital”, which, 
as the glib agitator tells him, is forever trying to crush 
the “working man’. And so he permits discontent 
to cloud his intellect and dull his ability. A furious 
tirade at a union meeting, a vehement letter to a labor 
newspaper, give him more satisfaction, in this frame 
of mind, than would the knowledge of having advanced 
in his trade, of having become more useful to his 
employer, to the world, and to himself. 

It is a pity that this unhappy soul cannot be made 
to understand the true meaning of the words “working 
man”, or of the greater word, “responsibility.” If 
he were to realize that the man in the office owed his 
position to the fact that he did not leave his business 
in the time clock, but carried it home to ponder and 
worry over long after lesser men were asleep, would 
the malcontent feel quite so much envy? If he were 
of the right stuff, he might apply to his own work 
the lesson of being always a bit bigger than one’s 
immediate job, which is the lesson of growth to leader- 
ship. Or perhaps he might simply give up dissatis- 
faction and turn a heartier hand to his task, a deafer 
sar to the blarneying agitator. But this lesson is one 
that only one in a hundred mortals has been able to 
learn, since time began. The grumbler we shall always 
have: with us. And there will ever be two kinds of 
“working men’; one in overalls and one in broad- 
cloth, both of whom really work; and the others, who 
only talk about it. 





Cement Industry in 1914 


f age RELATIONSHIP between the iron and 
steel and cement industries has been growing 

more intimate each year. While few persons 
now believe that the big 500 and 600-ton blast fur- 
naces of today will find themselves, in the near future, 


ir the position of some of the charcoal stacks where 
pig iron intrinsically is the by-product, closer attention 
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is being given to conserving materials that formerly ~ 


went to waste. The abstraction of various coal tar 
products has been largest in the public eye during the 
past. year, but cement still maintains its prominent 
position among the industries allied with iron and 
steel. The profitable disposal of this blast furnace 
slag is a question that interests every operator. 

The report of the geological survey covering the 
cement industry in this country for 1914, has, there- 
fore, a well defined value to those interested in the 
iron industry. The 1914 production showed the first 
decrease in output. This decline has been annually 
predicted since 1904 when the Portland cement indus- 
try began its phenomenal growth. The large stocks 
carried over from 1913, coupled with the general 
slackening in business last year, brought on this first 
decrease, but it is of interest to note that last year’s 
output is exceeded only by that of 1913. 

The output of 1914 was 88,230,170 barrels of 380 
pounds each, equivalent to 14,967,618 tons with an 
average value of $5.46 per ton. The production of 
pig iron last year was 23,332,244 tons. The output 
of Portland cement, therefore, was more than 64 per 
cent of the quantity of pig iron, but its total value was 
only about 20 per cent of that of pig iron. The value, 
per ton, of cement was between 35 and 40 per cent 
of that of pig iron. 

The growth in the production of cement is paral- 
leled by the decline in prices for this product. Since 
the decade, 1870-1880, when the average price per 
barrel was $3, the price has shown a fairly consistent 
decline until 1909, when it was oniy 81 cents. This 
price was duplicated in 1912, while the highest price 
reached in the last six years was in 1913, when it was 
a fraction more than $1 per barrel. In 1914 the 
average value was 93 cents. 

in its discussion of the export trade and its possi- 
bilities, the report reminds one of conditions encoun- 
tered in the iron and steel industry. The average 
exports are only about 5 per cent of the total produc- 
tion. German and Belgian Portland cements are 
marketed in South America at figures lower than 
American manufacturers can meet. In addition, ¢x- 
ports are hampered by the unfamiliarity of foreigners 
with the American product, the lack of steamers, the 
unsatisfactory basis of exchange and the absence of 
American banking houses abroad. 

Just now the American machine manufacturer finds 
himself in the position of dentist-in-extraordinary to 
foreign dogs of war, with the home press heartily 
commending his enterprise. But should he venture to 
suggest that perhaps our own Rover’s fangs need 
attention, he would be greeted with a roar of denuncia- 
tion as a would-be Krupp or Vickers. 
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Prices Present and Past 
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Quotations on leading products September |, average for August, 1915, average for June, 1915, and average 
for September, 1914. Prices are those ruling in the largest percentage of sales at the dates named. 


Average Average Average 


Prices. 
Sept. 1, 
1915. 


Bessemer pig iron, Pittsburgh.. $16.45 $15.89 $14.58 $14.90 


Basic pig iron, Pittsburgh 15.45 
No. 2 Fdy. pig iron, Pittsburgh 15.45 
Northern No. 2 Fdy., Chgo.... 13.50 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chgo.. 16.25 
Mall., Bess., 13.50 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham... 11.50 
Southern Ohio No. 2, Ironton.. 14.00 
Basic, eastern 17.00 
No. 2X Virginia furmace....... 12.75 
No. '2X foundry, Philadelphia. . 

Ferro mang., Balti., (prompt).. 
Bessemer billets, Pbgh 

Bess. sheet bars, Pbgh 

Open-hearth sheet bars, Pbgh.. 
Open-hearth billets, Pbhgh 

Steel bars, Chgo 

Steel bars, Pittsburgh 

Iron bars, Philadelphia " . 
Iron bars, Cleveland, local del’y. 1.30 


$6.25: 45.25 .; 45.75 
13.38 13.00 13.50 
11,13 9.55 10,00 


105.00 105.00 80.00 
23.00 19.87 21.00 
24.00 20.37 22.00 


for for or 
Aug., June, Sept., 
1915. 1915, 1914. 


14.89 13.54 13.90 Beams, Chicago 
14.70 13.45 13.90 Beams, Pittsburgh 


13.38 13.00 13.50 Beams, Philadelphia 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 
Tank plates, Chicago 


13.69 12.50 13.00 
15.25 13.75 14.00 
12.50 12.50 12,50 
15.50 14.25 14.25 


1.49 1,39 1.38 No. 1 

1.30 1.20 1.20 No. 1 wrought, 
1.30 1.20 1.20 Rerolling rails, 
1.22 1.20 1.20 Car wheels, 





Iron bars, Chgo. mill 


Sheets, bik., No. 28, Pbgh 
Sheets, blue an., No. 10, Pbgh. : 1.36 35 1.40 
Sh., galv., No. 28, Pbgh., nom. } 3.93 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 
Connellsville fur. coke contr... 4 1.75 
Connellsville fdy. coke, contr... 25 0 2.25 
Heavy melting steel, Pbgh . 13.38 
25.00 20.37 22.00 Heavy melting steel, east’n Pa.. , 13.75 
24.00 19.87 21.00 Heavy 


Average Average Average 
Prices for for for 
Sept.1, Aug., June, Sept., 
1915, 1915. 1915. 1914. 
$1.25 $1.23 $1.15 $1.07 
1.49 1.39 1.38 
1.30 1.20 1.20 
1.409 1.359 1.30 
1.30 1.185 
1.44 . 1.38 


Tank plates, Philadelphia , 1.409 ai 1.30 


1.83 ‘ 1.95 


2.95 
1.55 
1.75 
2.35 
11.44 
10.75 
9.37 


1.61 
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10.12 8.31 
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teel Makers Are Buying Pig lron 


Large Concerns Enter the Market and Prices on Basic and Bessemer 


Stiffen Materially—Comparative Quiet in the West 


Philadelphia, Aug. 30.—Irregularity 
in a price advancing movement in 
pig iron now has produced the curious 
situation where basic is established 
above No. 2X foundry in the eastern 
Pennsylvania market. In basic sev- 
eral thousand tons additional for this 
years shipment were sold the past 
week to a steel maker at $17, de- 
livered, an advance of $1.50 over the 
last previous sale. The outlook is 
that a further sharp advance will be 
made in this grade for first quarter. 
Makers now have made up their minds 
to ask $18 to $18.50, delivered, for 
that period, as two eastern Pennsyl- 
vania steel makers are negotiating for 
requirements of 40,000 to 50,000 tons. 
No sales of basic for next year yet 
have been made in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, though a tonnage of Lehigh 
valley iron was sold to a New Eng- 
land buyer for first quarter and beyond 
at a considerable advance. Little basic 
now is available for this year from 
eastern Pennsylvania makers. A $17 
market on basic contracts with $15.75 
to $16.25, Philadelphia, the present 
range for No. 2X for this year’s de- 
livery, For first quarter, as previ- 
ously stated, one producer on foun- 
dry is asking $16.50, furnace, or $17.29, 
Philadeiphia. Central Pennsylvania 
makers quote No. 2X at $15, furnace, 


or about $16.75, Philadelphia, for first 
quarter. The Virginia market is ris- 
ing. One maker nominally is quoting 
$12.75, furnace for prompt. Others 
now ask $13 to $13.50, the latter for 
first quarter, while the Virginia Iron, 
Coal & Coke Co. today announced a 
new first quarter schedule of $14 for 
No. 2X, $13.50 for No. 2 plain, $13.25 
for No. 3 and $13, for No. 4 and 
forge. One Virginia maker sold 7,000 
tons the past week including 5,000 
tons to pipe makers in this district at 
$15, delivered. Bessemer iron has had 
a considerable movement, recent sales 
by eastern Pennsylvania makers to 
two consumers in this territory total- 
ling about 20,000 tons. Of this amount, 
10,000 to 12,000 tons for this year was 
sold within the week, one steel maker 
taking 10,000 tons at $18, delivered. 
The Bessemer market now is at $18 
to $18.50, delivered, an advance of 
about $1 over sales earlier in the 
month. Against a recent export inquiry 
for 5,000 tons, 1,500: tons was closed in 
the west. Low phosphorus goes up stead- 
ily. On standard iron, one maker has 
raised to $22, furnace, or $24.50, Phila- 
delphia, Preceding this action it took 
some business at $23.75, Philadelphia. 
Lebanon makers have sold at $20, 
furnace, and are indifferent towards 
further bookings. First quarter mal- 
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leable has been sold at $17.08, Phila- 
delphia. August sales of all grades of 
iron in this ‘territory have been heavy. 
The Philadelphia office of one seller 
alone booked about 45,000 tons. This 
activity while not so pronounced at 
present, is well maintained. 


Prices Advance 


New York, Aug. 31. — Advancing 
prices for pig iron have continued in the 
face of a fair but not a heavy buying 
movement. A Bridgeport, Conn., buyer 
closed for 12,000 tons of eastern Penn- 
sylvania basic for shipment after Jan. 
1, While the price has not been given, 
it is understood to represent an advance 
of $1 a ton or more over the eastern 
basic market for this year, which at that 
time was $15.50, delivered. Since then. 
this year’s basic has been sold at $17, 
delivered. A railway equipment maker 
closed for 2,000 tons of high silicon for 
western plants; another buyer took 2,000 
tons of foundry, also for a _ western 
plant; a Phillipsburg, N. J., pipe maker 
is credited with buying 3,000 tons of low 
silicon for first quarter. Another sale 
for 2,000 tons of foundry for shipment 
in this district is noted. The Inter- 
national Steam Pump Co. has put out 
numerous inquiries for first half for 
plants in New England, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio and Wisconsin, which 
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total about 11,500 tons, the bulk of which 
is foundry grades. A Jersey foundry 
asks 1,000 tons. Most of the buying 
now being done is for shipment after 
the turn of the year. A number of east- 
ern Pennsylvania makers still are not 
quoting for that delivery. Such sales of 
foundry as have been made for first 
quarter and first half, have fallen with- 
in the range of $17 to $17.50, tide- 
water, for No. 2X. For this year, the 
tidewater market is about $15.75 to 
$16.25 for No. 2X. Buffalo makers 
made another advance in the week, 
placing No. 2X and malleable for last 
quarter and first quarter at $15, furnace. 
Prompt No. 2X is $14.50. On the lower 
grades, $14.25 for No. 2 plain and $14 
for the lesser silicons for prompt and 
nearby shipment, is quoted. First quar- 
ter No. 2 plain is held at $14.75 and the 
silicons under 2. per cent at $14.50. 
There has been considerable activity in 
iron for export and pending inquiries 
total 8,000 to 10,000 tons, including 3,000 
tons of low phosphorus for France, 
2,000 tons of the same grade for Italy 
and other lots. In the week, Italy tddk 
2,000. tons of standard bessemer, from 
one seller, and 1,500 tons from another, 
and Japan, 1,000 tons of low  phos- 
phorus. Present prices on bessemer for 
export are about $18.50 to $19, tidewater, 
though some of the recent business was 
done at $18. 


Price Advances Follow Heavy 
Purchases 


Pittsburgh, - Aug. 31.—Heavy pig 
iron buying at advancing prices con- 
tinues to feature the market in west- 
ern Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio. 
Blast furnace managers express confi- 
dence that even more remunerative 
prices will prevail before the end of 
the year. It is not improbable that 
ore prices for 1916 will be named 
before Jan. 1, and it has been sug- 
gested that next year’s ore quotations 
will be about 50 cents a ton above 
those established at the opening of 
the 1915 season. The American Steel 
Foundries have purchased 13,000 tons 
of basic for shipment the remainder 
of the year to plants at Sharon, Pa., 
and Alliance, O., on the basis of 
$14.50, valley. It is understood one 
Pittsburgh middleman will furnish 
5,000 tons, another 3,000 tons, while 
the remaining 5,000 tons will come 
direct from a valley furnace. The 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
yesterday bought about 10,000 tons 
of foundry grades for its plant at 
Cleveland at what is said to be $15, 
furnace, for No. 2 grade. The iron 
involved will be shipped the second 
and third quarters of next year by 
Cleveland and valley furnaces. It 
develops that the Jones & Laughlin 
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Steel Co. early this month purchased 
25,000 tons of valley basic iron from 
a Pittsburgh middleman for delivery 
before Jan. 1. No official information 
has been offered regarding price, but 
it is understood that in the neighbor- 
hood of $14.25, valley, was paid for 
at least some of the tonnage. Foreign 
interests continue to buy valley bes- 
semer iron. This grade is being held 
at $16, and basic is quoted at $15, val- 
ley, by most dealers. Sellers of foun- 
dry and malleable irons are asking 
$14.50 for shipment this year and 
$15, valley, for delivery after Jan. 1. 


Buffalo Gets 50,000-Ton Inquiry 


Buffalo, Aug. 31.—The entrance of 
a 50,000 to 75,000-ton inquiry for steel 
making iron into the Buffalo market 
in the past 24 hours has materially 
strengthened the situation. Sales so 
far closed for the week total about 
15,000 to 18,000 tons. The falling 
off of general inquiry and orders 
booked, compared with the business 
closed in the past two weeks, has been 
due to the advances in prices and a 
hesitancy on the part of melters to 
accept the higher levels as lasting. 
The producers, however, are firm in 
quoting a $14.50 minimum for even 
the lower foundry grades for early 
shipment. One interest is asking $15 
as a minimum on all grades for deliv- 
ery over the remainder of the year 
and has sold No. 2X foundry for 
first quarter of 1916 delivery at $16. 
The furnaces say that the real strength 
of the market is shown by the fact 
that shipments under contract are be- 
coming increasingly heavy. The 
spread in prices for the remainder of 
the year is from $14.50 to $15.25. 


Quiet in Valleys 


Youngstown, Aug. 31.—The level of 
$15.75 for bessemer iron is now firmly 
established and is the minimum for 
this grade in the valleys. A few 
choice lots have been sold at a higher 
figure and iron producers in this dis- 
trict expect to see the $16 level 
reached shortly. Few sales of pig 
iron were made last week. No. 2 
foundry has been sold at ‘$14.75 for 
this year’s delivery and the market is 
firm at $14.50 for the last half. Mal- 
leable is quoted at $14.25 to $14.75, 
valley. Few basic sales were made 
last week, but it is not believed that 
any basie iron is obtainable under 
$14.50 for the last half. The Andrews 
& Hitchcock Iron Co. expects to 
light its new stack tomorrow. The 
second stack then will be blown out 
and relined. 


Furnaces Reluctant to Quote 


Cleveland, Aug. 31—A number of 
scattering sales for moderate tonnages 
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of pig iron for immediate delivery have 
been made ~ecently, including one lot of 
2,000 tons to a nearby consumer at 
$15.50 delivered. The market now seems 
well established on a basis of $15, 
Cleveland furnace, for shipment during 
the remainder of the year; for 1916 
delivery, some sellers are asking $15.50, 
although $15 iron still is available. 
There is very little $14.50 prompt ship- 
ment iron remaining. Compared with 
the early weeks in August, the market 
is quiet. This is due, however, largely 
to a reluctance on the part of furnace 
interests to engage any large tonnages 
for first half shipment. Buyers seem as 
eager as ever to cover their require- 
ments and there is no doubt that fur- 
nace books could soon be filled if the 
sellers so desired. 


Market is Stationary 


Cincinnati, Aug. 31.—Pig iron sales 
are light, but show a slight improvement 
over last week. The month of August 
is far below July in the tonnage sold, 
the latter being one of the best months 
in the history of the local pig iron 
market. Inquiries largely cover the 
first half of next year, but furnaces 
are asking almost prohibitive prices for 
that delivery, The majority of melters 
in this territory have purchased for last 
quarter requirements, and not much 
activity is looked for until buyers and 
sellers reach an adjustment on first 
quarter business. A melter in Peoria, 
Ill, is out for 2,000 tons of southern 
foundry iron for the first half. 
Southern No. 2 foundry is quoted at 
$11.50, Birmingham, for the last quar- 
ter, and $12.50, Birmingham for the 
first quarter of next year. Southern 
Ohio No. 2 is held at $14, Ironton, for 
the last quarter, and from $14 to 
$14.50, Ironton, for the first half of 
next year. Silvery iron is quoted at 
from $16.50 to $17, furnace, for eight 
per cent silicon. 


Malleable Stronger Than Foundry 


Chicago, Aug. 31. — Pig iron, botit 
foundry and malleable, seems to be 
marking time in the Chicago market, fol- 
lowing the advances made during 
August. At present foundry irom may 
be obtained for deljvery this year at 
$13.50, Chicago furnace, for No. 2, with 
premiums for higher siticon. ‘ Apparently 
the situation is somewhat better .as to 
malleable and dealers who are willing 
to sell foundry at $13.50 are asking $14, 
Chicago furnace, for malleable; both 
grades are quoted at an advance for first 
quarter. Large tonnages have been dis- 
posed of and practically all interests 
have sold their entire output for the 
last half, based on present active ca- 
pacity, The stove manufacturers have 
again entered the market after a lotg 
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period of quiet; one of the largest 
manufacturers in Chicago has sold his 
entire output for the remainder of the 
year and is in the market for pig iron 
to supply his needs, Other makers are 
enjoying a greatly increased demand 
and are looking out for their require- 
ments. An agricultural implement 
maker at Peoria is inquiring for 1,700 
tons of foundry iron for fourth and first 
quarters; the specifications will admit 
both northern and southern iron. A 
new inquiry appearing in the market 
this morning is for 3,000 tons of foun- 
dry for a melter in Chicago. 

Jackson county silveries have been ad- 
vanced 50 cents and 8 per cent is now 
quoted at $17, Ironton, or $19.50, de- 
livered, Chicago. A recent sale of 500 
tons was made to a Milwaukee meliter 
at $19.94, delivered, Milwaukee, for ship- 
ment during the first half of next year, 
this being about the last sale booked be- 
fore the advance. 

Southern iron is quoted at a minimum 
of $11, Birmingham, with some makers 
holding for $11.50. At this price South- 
ern foundry iron cannot compete in the 
city of Chicago with northern iron; 
southern iron however is competing suc- 
cessfully at points where the freight 
rates equalize the prices. 


Pig Iron Quiet 


St. Louis, Aug. 30.—The pig iron market 
has been comparatively quiet, but prices 
are strong. Sales include 4,000 tons of 
malleable iron and 1,500 tons of No. 2 
southern. Inquiry has been made for 
1,700 tons of southern No. 2 for de- 
livery from October to May. Southern 
No. 2 is quoted from $11 to $11.75, Bir- 
mingham., Northern iron is held at $14, 
Chicago, for the rest of the year and 
the first half of next year, and at 
$14, Ironton, for the last quarter and 
$14.50 for the first half of next year. 


Southern Market Pegged 


Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 30.—For 
the remainder of this year pig iron 
appears pegged at $11 to $11.50, Birm- 
ingham, for No. 2 foundry. Buyers 
apparently are as keen as ever to 
cover for future needs. Local inter- 
ests state they have refused to quote 
to brokers and are closing orders 
only with the recognized consumers. 
There are indications that one or two 
more furnaces will be blown in soon. 
Business, according to local makers, 
is well scattered between western, 
middle western and eastern buyers. 
The local consumption of pig also is 
very good and several large local or- 
ders have been closed with pipe mak- 
ers, foundries and machine shops. 





The annual meeting of the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association will 
be held at New York, Oct. 28 and 29. 
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Galvanized Wire Price Up 


Makers Boost Quotations $2 a Ton 
Owing to Spelter Rise 


Cleveland, Aug. 31.—The export de- 
mand for barb wire shows no signs of 
abatement and at the same time con- 
ditions are improving in the domestic 
market. There is now a fairly satis- 
factory demand for fencing, etc., from 
the agricultural districts, also specifica- 
tions for manufacturers’ wire are 
heavy. Nails remain quiet. The leading 
manufacturers are closely adhering to 
the advanced prices recently announced, 
although up to date, as is to be ex- 
pected, very little tonnage has_ been 
placed at the higher figures. Most 
buyers are well covered by contracts. 
Galvanized wire is exceedingly firm, ow- 
ing to the latest turn in the spelter 
market, and makers are asking 70 cents 
for galvanizing either plain wire, barb 
wire or staples. Very little export busi- 
ness has been placed recently owing to 
the sold-up condition of the mills. The 
leading interest is unable to make de- 
liveries until 1916 and it is known that 
at least one export inquiry for 25,000 
tons of barb wire is going begging. 
The European belligerents are growing 
much less particular about specifica- 
tions and, owing to the spelter  situa- 
tion, are glad to accept painted wire, if 
they can obtain it. 


Galvanized Wire Up 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 31.—The American 
Steel & Wire Co. and independent 
wiremakers yesterday advanced quo- 
tations for galvanized plain. wire, gal- 
vanized barb wire and_ galvanized 
staples $2 a ton and galvanized nails 
were put up $5 a ton to meet the 
higher price of spelter, which ad- 
vanced about 6 cents a pound. last 
week. Plain wire and nails were 
not affected by the change. Ten days 
ago, after spelter had declined to 
about 11 cents per pound, galvanized 
wire products were decreased $2 a 
ton. The extra for galvanizing plain 
and barb wire now is 70 cents, in- 
stead of 60 cents per 100 pounds. 
Demand for wire material for ship- 
ment abroad continues heavy. English 
interests have asked bids on 60,000 
tons of barb wire for rather early 
shipment. The domestic trade is 
somewhat more active than it was 
a fortnight ago. 


Nuts, Bolts and Rivets 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 31—Manufacturers 
of rivets have advanced maximum 


quotations $2 a ton and now are quot- 
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ing structural rivets at a spread from 
1.60c to 1.70c. Several orders involv- 
ing about 500 tons each have been 
taken for shipment to the far east. 
Nut and bolt prices are decidedly 


firm. 


© 
Pipe Advanced 
Leading Makers Boost Prices for 
1916 Delivery 

Chicago, Aug. 31—An advance of 50 
cents per ton has been made on cast 
iron pipe in this market and another 
advance of the same dmount is likely 
to follow shortly. This brings 4-inch 
pipe to $26.50 and 6-inch pipe and larger 
to $24.50. Quotations within ‘a few days 
doubtless will be $27 and $25, Chicago, 
respectively. Bids will be opened in 
Chicago, Sept. 10, on 2,000 tons of 
smaller sized pipe. Figures were taken 
at Farmersville, O., Sept. 1, on 125 tons; 
at Craig, Colo., the same day on 400 
tons, and Decatur, Ill., Sept. 2, on 100 
tons. The letting of about 1,100 tons 
at Minneapolis last week showed the 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. was low 
bidder on 175 tons and the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
on about 900 tons. 


Ask Advances for Next Year 


New York, Aug. 31.—Advances of 
at least $2 a ton are being asked by 
eastern cast iron pipe makers of water 
and gas companies which now are 
inquiring for delivery in 1916. The 
shops generally do not care to quote 
for that period. Public offerings are 
light, as the active season appears to 
be over, but if the market advances, 
it may stimulate considerable fall buy- 
ing. The United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. is the low bidder 
on 310 tons of 84-inch for Boston at 
$37.50, delivered. W. G. Fritz is the 
low contractor on 570 tons of 6-inch 
and 8-inch for Carle Place, L. I. 
J. H. Havens, of Olean, N. Y., is the 
low contractor on 700 tons of 4-inch 
to 14-inch for Wellsville, N. Y. 


Foreign Demand Strong 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 31—The demand 
for tin plate for shipment abroad, 
especially to the far east, is heavy, 
and a number of attractive orders 
have been placed quietly the last week 
or 10 days. The domestic market is 
seasonably dull and material continues 


to be offered at rather low prices. 
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Bar Mills Snowed Under 


War Demand Advances Delivery Dates Close to Jan. 1 


—Some Fancy Prices Paid for Large Rounds 


Philadelphia, Aug. 30.—A number 
of tonnage lots of steel rounds are in 
this market, but because of the war 
character of many of these, both buy- 
ers and sellers are less disposed to 
give out information regarding them. 
A Philadelphia manufacturer, how- 
ever, who is credited with some good- 
sized shell contracts has asked for 
1,500 tons, and a Baltimore buyer for 
2,000 tons of 3% inch. The inquiry 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works for 
173500 tons of rounds is reported to 
have been closed, but details are lack- 
ing. Other lots of size are being 
negotiated. Reports of varying prices 
on large rounds are to be heard. An 
eastern Pennsylvania maker has taken 
orders up to 3.50c, mill, while as 
previously noted: some makers have 
gone down to 2.25c, recently. On 
one of the lots, now pending in this 
district, a western maker quoted 3.00c, 
mill. Though the demand for large 
rounds remains the chief feature of 
the market, there is a> good volume of 
orders for other bar products. Speci- 
fications in this district are in favor- 
able tonnage. Makers show small 
desire to pursue new business actively 
at present. They are quoting from 
135c to 1.40c, Pittsburgh, or 1.509¢c 
to 1.559c, Philadelphia, but are not 
pushing sales. Deliveries are far ex- 
tended and not much quantity is prom- 
ised under 60 to 90 days. 


Mills Filled 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 31.—Finishing mills 
in the Pittsburgh district have enough 
orders. on their books to assure ac- 
tivity the remainder of the year. The 
placing of tremendous tonnages of 
steel bars for the manufacture of war 
material and machinery has materially 
benefited finishing mills throughout 
the country. According to conserva- 
tive estimates, pending inquiries for 
semi-finished and finished steel prod- 
ucts for shipment to Europe involve 
from 200,000 to 250,000 tons. A local 
concern is asking bids on 12,000 tons 
of 6-inch rounds, but has found no 
manufacturer in a position to meet 
desired shipments. Iron bars have 
been advanced to 1.40c as a minimum. 


Buys Rounds for Warehouse 


Cleveland, Aug. 31. — The recently 
established warehouse price of 2.15c, 
Cleveland, on large rounds has _ not 
served to check the volume of business 
in the least. On the contrary, ware- 
house sales of shrapnel-size bars are 


steadily increasing, owing to the con- 
stantly lengthening period of mill de- 
livery. Most western mills are now 
sold up on large rounds practically for 
the remainder of the year, although in 
some cases December delivery may be 
obtained. Prices are firm on a basis of 
1.35c, Pittsburgh. Comparatively few 
new contracts, however, have been made 
at this figure. Most of the tonnage 
now being rolled is covered by specifica- 
tions against contracts made previously 
at lower figures. 


Steel Bars Steady 


Chicago, Aug. 31l.—About the only 
comment to be made on the steel bar 
market is that the situation is stronger 
than formerly with specifications coming 
in large volume, with quotations firm at 
1.54c, Chicago mill, and a possibility of 
an advance at any time of $1 per year. 


Eastern Bar Iron Up 


New York, Aug. 31.—Eastern bar 
iron makers now have advanced $1 
a ton to 1.30c, Pittsburgh, or 1.469c, 
New York. There is a good demand 
for bar iron, which has been enhanced 
considerably by the congested condi- 
tion of the steel par mills. Opera- 
tions of eastern bar iron plants are on 
a better basis than for some time past. 


Bar Iron Unchanged 


Chicago, Aug. 31.—Bar iron remains 
firm at 1.25c, Chicago mill, with plants 
operating at about the same rate as has 
obtained for several weeks. Expectation 
has been held that added demand would 
be experienced for iron while deliveries 
of steel bars are slow, but this has not 
yet made itself apparent. 


First Shell Bars Rolled 


sirmingham, Ala., Aug. 30.—An in- 
quiry for shrapnel shells for Russia 
is going begging in the Birmingham 
district, with no concern equipped to 
turn out the material. The first bars 
to be shipped to Europe for manufac- 
ture into shrapnel were rolled at the 
Ensley mills of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. during the past 
week. 

August Specifications Heavy 


3uffalo, Aug. 31—The market sit- 
uation is becoming stronger and prices 
are being firmly held at 1.35c, Pitts- 
burgh, by all interests. Specifications 
for August have equaled the tonnages 
ordered out for July and it is be- 
lieved that most contract customers 
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have taken out their full tonnages. 
Cancellations will be enforced by 
mills, it is stated, on all material 
not fully specified. Increasing in- 
quiries are coming into the market 
for war material sizes and the diffi- 
culty is to find mills that will accept 
orders for rolling within the present 
year. War material rounds are being 
quoted as high as 2.85¢ to 3c. 


Hoops, Bands and Shafting 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 31.—Shafting man- 
ufacturers: are enjoying the heaviest 
volume of business experienced in 
many years. Builders of machinery 
for the manufacture of war material 
are specifying briskiy ‘and many of 
them are supplementing purchases 
made several months ago. This prod- 
uct is held at 64 per cent off the list. 
Hoops are commanding 1.40c and 
bands are quoted at a spread from 
1.30c to 1.35¢. Cold rolled strip steel 
has been put up approximately $3 a 
ton by leading makers. Specifica- 
tions are heavy and numerous in- 
quiries for foreign shipment have ap- 
peared recently. 


Advance Delivery Date 


New York, Aug. 31—Domestic users 
of steel bars in eastern territory 
not in the war manufacturing class 
have been drawing largely up 
their stocks owing to their inability 
to get early deliveries from the mills. 
At the start of the present movement, 
they were in a_ good position but 
if the present congestion of the mills 
continues there may be considerable 
pinch felt by those users in the not 
distant future. Some of the larger 
bar makers are so heavily booked 
ahead that they have practically ceased 
to make delivery promises which at 
best are very indefinite. Others are 
naming 90 days as a probable date of 
delivery. Some mill representatives 
make the statement that they believe 
the bar mills never have been so tied 
up with business as they are at the 
present time. Some heavy tonnages 
of shell rounds still are being placed 
but there does not appear to be a 
great deal of tonnage available for 
this year. One additional lot of about 
10,000 tons was closed. Some makers 
are holding firmly for 3c, mill, and 
will name this price for delivery after 
Jan. 1. On the other hand, some re- 
cent sales by other makers were done 
at 2.35c, mill. France continues the 
largest buyer of shell rounds and 
its inquiry for 300,000 tons for first 
half, still is the subject of negotia- 
tions. There is considerable buying 
of soft steel bars for export, princi- 
pally to the British Isles, several 
thousand tons having been closed at 
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1.35c, mill. Some inquiries for ex- 
port shipment after Jan. 1 now are up 
on which 1.40c, mill, has been quoted. 
It is probable that some makers 
would name 1.40c, Pittsburgh, for 
first quarter to the domestic trade. 
The current market is held at 1.35c, 
Pittsburgh, or 1.519c, New York. 


Crop Ends Sold 


For Rerolling—Sheet Bars Strong During 
Past Week—Belligerents Seek Steel 
Youngstown, Aug. 31. — Orders and 
specifications for iron bars continue in 
volume larger than the mills can handle. 
The price is firmly established at 1.35c, 
some export business at that level hav- 
ing been refused owing to the fact that 
mills already are from 10 to 12 weeks 
behind in their rolling schedules. Speci- 
fications against contracts at one mill 
are 60 per cent heavier than capacity 
and delivery cannot be secured earlier 
than two to three months.’ An interest- 
ing side light on the strong demand for 
bars is furnished by the sales recently 
of crop ends of blooms at the full price 
of 1.35c. The Russian specifications for 
bars require 10 to 20 per cent crops on 
the bloom. This 30 per cent discard is 
in strong demand and mills are dispos- 
ing of it at the full price of rerolling. 


Sheet Bars Strong 


Youngstown, Aug. 31.— Semi-fin- 
ished material, particularly open hearth 
sheet bars, showed increased strength 
during the past week. Although the 
chief producers of semi-finished steel 
contracted for 
balance of the 
mani- 


in the have 
their output over the 
year, considerable interest is 
fested in prices for the fourth quar- 
ter. One producer states that some 
been taken for the 
last quarter at $26 for hearth 
bars and that a higher figure 
has been secured on some desirable 
export business. On the other hand, 
another producer during the last few 
days has contracted at $25 for fourth 
but expects the 
firmly established 
Open hearth sheet 


valleys 


contracts have 
open 


sheet 


quarter delivery, 
$26. price to be 
during September. 
bars are in exceptionally strong de- 
mand and producers expect to see 
the following levels firmly established 


within a short time: Open hearth 
sheet bars, Youngstown, $26; open 
hearth billets, $25; bessemer_ sheet 


bars, $25: bessemer billets, $24. 
Belligerents Want Steel 


Pittsburgh, Aug, 31.—Unable to ob- 
tain finished products for the manu- 


facture of war material, belligerent 
European nations again are asking 
quotations on semi-finished material. 


A representative of Hall & Pickles, 
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Manchester, Eng., who asked bids on 
20,000 tons of billets a week 
ago, succeeded in obtaining only 
a small tonnage, it is understood. An 
eastern Pennsylvania interest is ask- 
ing bids on about 20,000 tons of bil- 
lets and a local concern, which has 
attempted to buy 6-inch rounds, may 
billets. 


about 


order 
Decline to Contract 


Philadelphia, Aug. 30. — The very 
high prices on sem: - finished steel 
which have ruled in this market, now 
have caused some users to decline to 
contract for future supplies and they 
have decided to take their chances on 
the market, buying their require- 
ments from time to time, as they must 
have the steel. Other buyers who 
have attempted to get fair tonnages 
eastern makers have been dis- 
appointed. An instance of this was 
shown this week where a railroad 
sought 2,500 tons of forging billets, 
but had to be content with 500 tons. 

Sales continue to be made by east- 
ern Pennsylvania makers at’ high 
figures, but they now are small rela- 
tively, since there is not much ton- 
nage to be offered. Eastern makers 
quote re-rolling billets at $30 to $32, 
mill, and forging at $36 to $38, mill. 
In some special cases lower than $30, 
mill, for re-rolling has been named. 

Occasionally middle western manu- 
facturers offer lots in this market at 
several dollars below the schedule of 
eastern Pennsylvania makers. Several 
thousand tons were offered by an 
Ohio producer at about $26, Phila- 
delphia, or $23, mill. Such oppor- 
tunities usually are speedily accepted. 


Mesabi Ore 


Goes to Eastern Buyers—About 500,000 
Tons Placed 
31.—Contracts 
probably to- 


from 





Philadelphia, Aug. 
for Lake Superior ore 
taling 500,000 tons, have been closed 
during the past week or two by 
eastern Pennsylvania iron makers. 
One steel company took 250,000 tons, 
another 60,000 tons, a merchant fur- 
nace 10,000 tons, and there have been 
other purchases. Options involving a 
large additional tonnage are outstand- 
ing. The ore purchase largely was 
of the Mesabi 
This mineral, figuring about 8 cents 


per unit, Penn- 


non-bessemer grade. 


delivered to eastern 
furnaces, represents an at- 
proposition, as 


sylvania 


tractive contrasted 


with foreign ores and the outlook is 
that the purchases of Superior ore 
in the east this season will be the 


heaviest in a number of years. There 


continues considerable buying of local 
New 
(For complete prices see page 460.) 


New York state and 


Jersey, 
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Port Henry ores by eastern furnaces. 
The prices of local ores are higher and 
fall within 7 to 7% cents per unit, de- 
livered to the furnaces, depending 
upon quality and destination. One 
eastern Pennsylvania buyer took 50,- 
000 tons of New York state concen- 
traies at slightly over 7 cents per unit, 
delivered. Some high grade _trans- 
atlantic ores are being quoted around 
9% cents per unit at tidewater or 
10% cents per delivered 
furnaces. 


Iron Ore Quiet 


Cleveland, Aug. 31—A number of 
minor transactions in iron ore have 
been put through in the last ten days 
with the result that practically all 
of the inquiry recently pending has been 
covered. Although the market is very 
firm, there is no evidence that buyers 
have yet reached the stage where they 
are willing to pay a premium over the 
standard prices for 1915 delivery. At 
the present, however, there is no slack 
in the market and the weakness in 
prices which was evident some time ago 
has entirely disappeared. It is not be- 
lieved that up to date any great quan- 
tity of ore has been purchased as a 
protection against the probable advance 
in prices next year; the aggregate of 
contracts of this character would prob- 
ably not exceed 300,000 tons. The 
amount of wild vessel tonnage available 
for fall shipment is steadily decreasing 
and it now appears almost certain that 
there will be a considerable congestion 
in shipments later in the season. 


about unit 


to the 


e c 
Pipe is Steady 
Galvanized Unchanged So Far—Foresee 
Greater Demand for Oil Supplies 
31.—The market 
comparatively 
believe re- 


Aug. 
goods is 


Pittsburgh, 
for tubular 
quiet, but manufacturers 
cent advances in the price of oil will 
stimulate the demand for oil country 


goods. Prices of galvanized material 
remain unchanged despite strength 
displayed by spelter. Soiler tubes 


also are unchanged. 


Te Inspect Rails for Russia 


Robert W. Hunt & Co., Chicago, 
have been commissioned to make what 
“special inspection 
rails and 


is known as their 
test” of 115,000 tons of 
accessories placed for rolling by the 
Imperial Railways Commis- 
the Cambria Steel Co., the 


Russian 
with 


sion 
Pennsylvania Steel Co., the Illinois 
Steel Co. and the Tennessee Coal, 


Iron & Railroad Co. The placing of 
these contracts for the shipment of 
rails to Russia has been noted previ- 
ously in The Iron Trade Review. 
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Spelter Rise is Watched 
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Recent. Turn in Zinc Situation Upsets Galvanized Sheet 
Market—Uncoated Sheets Buoyant 


Youngstown, Aug. 31.—The influ- 
ence of spelter continues to be a dis- 
turbing factor in the sheet market. 
Leading makers express the opinion 
that there is little hope for stability 
in galvanized sheets until spelter 
prices attain a fixed level. This con- 
dition, it is believed, will not prevail 
until the over and for that 
reason interest is being centered large- 
ly in the market for black and blue 
annealed sheets. The recent strength 
in spelter came at a time when gal- 
vanized sheets were reaching a level 
at which makers hoped to see an 
increased demand, but the latest rise 
in zinc prices has forced up the quo- 
tations for No. 28 gage, galvanized 
sheets to 3.75c to 4c. Some galvanized 
sheets were sold this week at 3.50c, 


war is 


largely by companies which were out 
of the market during spelter’s previ- 
ous rise. Other makers who have 
continued in the market have re- 
fused business at 3.75c and are quot- 
ing 4c. 

Demand for black sheets continues 
good and all of the larger valley in- 
terests are quoting 1.90c. However, 
the 1.85¢ level has not disappeared 
and that price was obtained during 
the past week on large lots. The in- 
creasing cost of sheet bars has influ- 
enced quotations upward and makers 
believe that the 2c level will be 
reached by the end of September, with 
the possibility of 2.25c by the first of 
the. year. The market for blue an- 
nealed is firmly established at 1.50c, 
although 1.45c has been obtained on 
large orders. The demand for blue 
annealed sheets is strong. The level 
of 1.50c is above the parity for box 
annealed sheets of the same gage, 
this fact having tended to hold, down 
the prices for the former grade. 

A broken shaft on a fly wheel at 
the plant of the DeForest Sheet & 


Tin Plate Co. forced part of that * 
plant out of operation last week 
and it will be another week before 
the shaft is replaced. Some other 


mills are operating at 75 per cent of 
capacity, while operations as low as 
50 per cent were in force at other 
mills. Some mills are securing busi- 
ness for South America, Canada and 
the West Indies, in addition to the 


European demand. While this busi- 
ness is not large, it is an opening 
wedge in a field which sheet mills 


in the Mahoning valley districts have 


never entered, and makers are en- 


thusiastic over the prospects. Sheet 
scrap is strong and is being held at 
$12.25. 


Spelter Affects Galvanized Sheets 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 31—The strength 
reflected by spelter during the past 
10 days, during which time this metal 
has advanced about 6 cents a pound, 
has led to the adoption of conserva- 
tive selling policies by manufacturers 
material in the Pitts- 
Makers of galvanized 
have 


of galvanized 
burgh district. 
sheets, with few exceptions, 
either withdrawn from the market or 
are only quoting on specific tonnages 
for immediate shipment. No. 28 gage 
galvanized sheets are being held at 
4c by several interests. Black sheets 
are being uniformly held at 1.90c 
fot No. 28 gage, and blue annealed 
have been advanced to 1.50c 
10 gage, or $2 a ton above 
minimum 


sheets 
for No. 
the previously prevailing 


figure. 
Sheets Stronger 


Cleveland, Aug. 31. — The erratic 
movements of the spelter market have 
resulted in uncertain conditions in the 
galvanized sheet situation. This week, 
owing to the stiffness in spelter, prices 
are considerably firmer. There is a 
fair demand for the heavier gages of 
black and blue-annealed sheets. For 
mill delivery, No. 10 blue-annealed are 
quoted at 1.50c, Cleveland. Warehouse 
prices in Cleveland on sheets are un- 
changed and the current quotation of 
4.50c to 5c for No. 28 galvanized is ex- 
ceedingly firm. 


Sell Sheets at High Price 


Philadelphia, Aug. 30.—Further sales 
of blue-annealed sheets for this years 
delivery have been made by certain 
eastern Pennsylvania producers at 
1.60c, Pittsburgh, or 1.759c, Philadel- 
phia, for No. 10 gage. In one case 
this price for September delivery was 
obtained from a close buyer, ap- 
parently indicating that deliveries by 
other makers are not so prompt. 
Specifications with eastern Pennsyl- 
vania mills are active. Deliveries are 
from three to four weeks. 


Sheets are Stronger 


Chicago, Aug. 31.—All grades of steel 
sheets are somewhat stronger and quo- 
tations have been advanced materially. 
No. 28 gage black is now being quoted 
at 2.04c to 2.09c, Chicago mill. No. 10 
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gage blue-annealed is being quoted at 
1.59¢ to 1.64c, Chicago mills. Mp, 28 
gage galvanized may be obtained at 
3.69¢ to 4.44c, Chicago mill, denending 
on whether the maker supplied himself 
with spelter when it declined to about 
11 cents or whether he was forced to 
pay the higher price. The leading inde- 
pendent siieet maker in this market 
bought spelter recently at about i 
cents and contracted for sheets about 
sufficient to use up this supply. On 
the subsequent advance in spelter this 
interest retired from the galvanized 
market. 


Sheets Stronger 


Cincinnati, Aug. 31.—Sheets are 
stronger although sales are limited. 
Mills are still refusing to quote for ex- 
tended delivery and this has a tendency 
to reduce transactions. One mill is 
holding black sheets, No. 28 gage, at 
1.90e, Pittsburgh, but 1.80c, Pittsburgh, 
can still be done for nearby delivery. 
Galvanized sheets are strong at 3.706c, 
Pittsburgh. 


Coke Advanced 


Spot Figures Go Up To $1.60—Shipments 
Make Year’s Record 
Pittsburgh, Aug. 31.—In sympathy 
with the improvement reflected by 
pig iron, blast furnace coke for 
prompt delivery has advanced about 
10 cents a ton this week, the minimum 
quotation now being $1.60, ovens. Not 
much tonnage has been sold at that 
figure, however. Dealers are asking 
$2 a ton for shipment the remainder 
of the year, and as high as $2.50, 
ovens, has been quoted for next year’s 
delivery. Foundry coke is compara- 
tively strong, some dealers asking 
2.70, ovens, for prompt and future 
delivery. The Connellsville Courier 
for the week ending Aug. 21, says pro- 
duction was 382,606 toms, an increase 
of 8,193 tons over the previous week. 
Shipments for the week totaled 393,- 

000 tons, the record for the year. 


Coke Inquiry Out 


Cincinnati, Aug. 31—Several  fur- 
naces in this territory are asking prices 
on coke for the first half of next year, 
but producers are not showing any 


‘ willingness to quete for that delivery. 
_A large tonnage of 48-hour fuel was 


sold to southern Ohio stacks in July for 
last half shipment, but this is being con- 
sumed much more rapidly than was 
expected. Specifications for shipment of 
foundry coke on contracts are good. 


Coke 


New York, Aug. 31—An eastern 
Pennsylvania furnace which was stat- 
ed a week ago to be negotiating for 


Contracts Closed 
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its requirements of furnace coke for 
forward shipment, now has_ closed 
for 8,500 tons monthly of standard 
Connellsville coke for shipment over 
12 months beginning Jan. 1, 1916. 
The price has been arranged on a 
sliding scale basis. This same buyer 


War Boosts 
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also took about 30,000 tons of La- 
trobe coke for first half shipment 
upon which the price has not yet 
been given out. A Lehigh valley 
merchant iron maker is reported to 
have purchased a block of fuel from 
a nearby by-product plant. 


Alloy Prices 


Metals Used in High Speed Steel High and Scarce 
—Ferro Consumers Turn to Spiegel 


New York, Aug. 31.—With consumers 
of ferro-manganese again directing 
more attention to the use of spiegeleisen 
because of the continued uncertainty 
over the supply of the former alloy, 
early advances in the price of this 
metal by domestic makers are _ fore- 
shadowed. A large tonnage is repre- 
sented in the recent sales of domestic 
spiegeleisen, including a block of 10,- 
000 tons to a leading steel maker for 
shipment over the next six months. 
Other sales of lower grade silicon 
totaling about 2,000 tons have been made 
to domestic users. As a result, some 
producers are well sold up on their 
output for some months to come. The 
open price for spiegeleisen recently has 
been $26, furnace, for 19 to 21 per 
cent. This figure has been shaded on 
large lots. 

The ferro-manganese situation remains 
without developments of note. One or 
two representatives of English makers, 
in view of recent advices, are expecting 
to receive further shipments in October 
and arrangements to that end now are 
being made, Other agents, however, still 
are in the dark as to when the de- 
liveries to their customers will be re- 
stored. On contract, the market for 
English metal remains $100, seaboard, 
subject to the abality of the sellers to 
ship, which at present is very indefinite. 
Some domestic makers continue cau- 
quoting for early delivery. 
expecting further advances, and _ the 
prompt market at best is indefinite. It 
is apparently’ somewhere around $110, 
at the furnace, although some makers 
who will not sell at present, say they 
could obtain considerably more were 
they disposed to accept business. Sweden 
has inquired for 200 tons of ferro-man- 


ganese, 


tious in 


Alloys and Metals Advance 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 31.—Prominent 
sellers of the lower grades of ferro- 
silicon today advanced prices 50 cents 
a ton for shipment this year and now 
are asking $22, furnace, for 12 to 13 
per cent material. Tungsten ore and 
metal have reached the highest price 


levels ever recorded; $15 per unit 
is asked for ore at Boulder, Colo., 
and tungsten metal is commanding 
from $3 to $3.50 per pound of con- 
tained alloy at Pittsburgh. Six 
months ago, tungsten ore was selling 
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at $5.80 per unit and metal was being 
Offered at 80 cents per pound. Alum- 
inum advanced 6 cents during the 
week. The following prices prevail 
for ferro-alloys and steelmaking met- 
als:. 80 per cent ferro-manganese, 
$100 to $110 a ton at the eastern sea- 
board; 50 per cent ferro-silicon, $73 
a ton, Pittsburgh, for large lots; bes- 
semer ferro-silicon, 12 to 13 per cent, 
$22 a ton, furnace; ferro-chrome, 4 to 
6 per cent carbon, 20 cents per pound; 
ferro-vanadium, $2.25 to $2.30 per 
pound of contained alloy; ferro-car- 
bon titanium, 8 to 12% cents per 
pound in car lots; nickel, 52 cents per 
pound; ferro-tungsten, $3 to $3.50 
per pound of contained alloy; cobalt 
metal, $1.60 to $1.75 per pound, Pitts- 
burgh; aluminum, 46 cents per pound, 
New York; ferro-molybdenum, nom- 


inal. 


Plate Makers Are Busy 


Specifications from Ship Building Concerns Help 
Eastern Mills—Quiet in West 


Philadelphia, Aug. 30.—Plate makers 
in eastern Pennsylvania are discourag- 
ing the making of contracts for for- 
ward delivery and are keeping their 
books at a minimum tonnage in expecta- 
tion of an active market during the 
fourth quarter. Where obliged to quote 
on fourth quarter contracts they are 
naming 1.45c, Pittsburgh, and even 
1.50c, Pittsburgh, preferring not to take 
the business. For early delivery 1.35c 
to 1.40c, Pittsburgh, or 1.509c to 1.559c 
is being quoted. Some fair lots for 
current delivery have been taken at the 
higher price. Mill orders in the main 
are heavy, with some makers still six 
to seven weeks behind in deliveries, al- 
though some producers report there is 
not much tonnage in sight at present. 
A heavy tonnage remains to be specified 
for the numerous contracts for ships 
taken by eastern yards. Railroad needs 
in plates are of modest quantity. 


Finishing Mills Busy 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 31.—Steel 
zre not relatively so strong as struc- 
tural shapes or steel bars. Most mills 
sre asking 1.35c, but reports of that 
figure. being shaded $1 and even $2 
a ton are heard in isolated instances. 
Indications are that new buying in 
September will be heavier than in 
August, a comparatively quiet month, 
from a standpoint of war orders. 


Plates Improve 


Cleveland, Aug. 31.—The plate situa- 
tion is improving and it is believed that 


plztes 


(For complete prices see page 460.) 


1.30c, Pittsburgh, now represents the 
minimum price for tank material in the 
Cleveland district. The local mills are 
fairly well provided with business. 
Practically no plate tonnage has been 
placed in the northern Ohio district at 
1.35c, Pittsburgh, although certain 
makers are asking this figure. 


Plates are Firmer 


Chicago, Aug. 31.—Steel plates are 
quotable in the Chicago market at 1.49c 
to 1.54c, Chicago mill. Makers who 
produce a complete line of all widths 
are holding firmly for the higher price 
but smaller mills, rolling only the nar- 
rower sizes, are shading this quotation 
to 1.49c, Chicago, in order to obtain 
part of the tonnage. 


Will Make Sheet Bars 


The Wheeling Steel & Iron Co. has 
fled a $5,000,000 mortgage to provide 
funds for improvements and extensions. 
The step was taken to guarantee the 
issuanee of six per cent gold bonds to 
cever the expense of rebuilding and en- 
larging. The Colonial Trust Co., Pitts- 
burgh, is trustee. The bond issue will 
provide for the construction of a com- 
bination sheet bar and skelp mill for the 
rolling of skelp and sheet bars; the 
remodeling of the tube mill to permit an 
increase of about 20,000 tons per annum 
in the output, and the addition of a 
number of hot mills to the tin plate 
plznt of the company at Yorkville, O. 
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Scrap Market Inactive 


Steel Makers Are Well Covered for Time 
Being—Prices Hold Well 


New York, Aug. 31.—Old material 
continues to come out in only small 
lots in the eastern district and dealers 
and middlemen still are facing diffi- 
culty in rounding up tonnage for their 
orders. The market is very strong 
throughout. Up to $12.50, New York, 
has been paid on heavy melting steel 
with the eastern Pennsylvania market 
about $14.50, delivered. Some holders 
of car wheels are asking $12.50, New 
York, and it is understood $12 has 
been offered. Some New Jersey buy- 
ers will pay $9.50 for turnings. Stove 
plate and wrought pipe are very 
scarce in this market. The export 
demand for steel axles and shafting, 
chiefly for Italy, keeps these grades 
on-a high plane. 


Again Offers Panama Scrap 


Philadelphia, Aug. 30.—Revised bids 
have been asked by the government on 
6,000 tons of steel rails at the Panama 
canal. The original bids taken on 
21,000 tons of miscellaneous material, 
some weeks ago at the same time the 
rails first were offered, apparently have 
been allowed to stand, so that an early 
award now is awaited. Strength char- 
acterizes all branches of the iron and 
steel scrap market in this district. 
The market displays a wide absorb- 
ing power and lots of every grade and 
size are being taken at a good price. 
Offerings continue to be held back 
because of advancing prices, further 
strengthening the situation. Heavy 
melting steel, ordinary quality, now is 
around $14.50, delivered, eastern Penn- 
sylvania and sales both to consumers 
and to middlemen have been closed at 
that figure. Brokers are active bid- 
ders at $14.25, upward. No. 1 rail- 
road wrought is selling freely at $16 
and higher is now asked. Short steel 
rails have sold at $16.50, delivered. 
Buyers are offering $18, delivered, for 
low phosphorus. Canadian buyers 
took 2,000 steel axles from a Phila- 
delphia house. 


Some Lines Quiet 


Ruffalo, Aug. 31—Dealers report 


that the market is stronger and that 


inquiry and sales are heavier; it is 
believed, however, that the price 
level established during the present 


week will prevail for some time. The 
exceptions to the active lines in the 
list are cast scrap, car wheels, old 
iron rails and railroad malleable. An 
imcreasing demand in these lines ac- 
companied by a stiffening in price 


is scheduled to take place shortly in 
keeping with the strengthening of the 
pig iron market. 


Scrap Stiffens 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 31.—Most grades 
of iron and steel scrap have advanced 
slightly despite a falling off in de- 
mand. Heavy melting steel is mark- 
ing time at a spread from $14 to 
$14.50. Low phosphorus scrap has 
sold at as high as $18, delivered. 
Rerolling rails are commanding from 
$14 to $14.50. More important melt- 
ers have enough material under con- 
tract to meet their needs for several 
weeks; not much change in the situa- 
expected until more active 





tion is 
buying is enjoyed. 


Market at a Standstill 


Sept. 1. — With 
actual business being done in 
and steel scrap in this territory, the 
market just at present appears to be 
standing still. Inquiries for heavy 
steel are few since steel works seem 
to be well supplied and merely are 
taking shipments on old contracts. 
Rolling mill scrap is quiet, with mills 
not actively in the market. Valley 
works are not any more active with 
inquiry than are Cleveland concerns. 
A turn in scrap affairs is awaited by 
both buyers and sellers. 


little 
iron 


Cleveland, 


Steel Scrap Strong 


Cincinnati, Aug. 31.—Steel | making 
scrap continues in demand, and _ local 
dealers. are shipping large tonnages to 
rolling mills. Heavy melting steel scrap, 
which was advanced 50 cents a ton last 
yeek, is exceptionally strong, and an- 
other advance is expected before the 
end of the week. It is quoted at from 
$10.50 to $11 per gross ton. Jobbing 
foundries are taking fair lots of No. 1 
machine cast and machine shop turnings, 
but they are not buying up to expecta- 
tions. 


Scrap Iron Weak 


Aug. 31. — A number of 
present in the scrap 
and steel market in Chicago 

tend teward a weaker situation 
has existed during the past few months. 
An important independent maker of 
steel has asked dealers to suspend ship- 
ments for the present, but has not 
placed an embargo. Dealers for the 
most part are long on heavier grades of 
steel and have expected renewed buying 
from steel makers. Their accumula- 


Chicago, 
factors are iron 
which 


than 
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tions must >be moved and the present 
situation has softened prices materially 
and somewhat lower quotations on 
many grades probably will follow. 
Prices remain nominally at former quo- 
tations in most cases at present. Rail- 
road lists are not numerous nor heavy, 
the Chicago & North-Western offering 
6,000 tons and the Toledo, St. Louis & 
Western about 325 tons. 





Copper Quiets Down 


Spelter Buying Movement Also Loses 
Briskness 

New York, Aug. 31—A_ reaction 
has succeeded the strong upward ten- 
dency in prices which characterized 
the copper and spelter markets last 
week, and which was accompanied 
by some good-sized buying on the 
part of domestic consumers. The -re- 
action, which became apparent last 
Friday and Saturday, was due to lack 
of foreign buying and insufficient sup- 
port in the London market. The 
general belief now appears to be that 
the markets for some time will remain 
quiet. and somewhat backward. 

While leading selling agencies con- 
tinue to quote electrolytic copper at 
1&c, delivered in 30 days, and in some 
cases at slightly higher prices, the 
smaller. first and second hand dealers 
again offer concessions. The market 
price for electrolytic is approximately 
17.50c to 18c, delivered 30 days. Good 
brands of casting copper are quoted 
at 17c, cash, while ordinary casting 
copper can be had at 16.37%c to 
16.62%c; cash. Calumet lake copper 
has sold at 19c, cash. Ordinary brands 
of lake copper are held by the pro- 
ducers at around 18c, cash, while 
second hands fetch less. Arsenical 
lake is held by the producers at 17.50c 
to 17.75c, cash. 

The buying movement in spelter 
lasted longer than that in copper. 
Yesterday prompt prime western spel- 
ter sold at 16.25c, St. Louis; this was 
the highest price actually done on the 
movement. Today’s figures are lower 
and very little of the metal is selling. 
Prime western for shipment through 
October is quoted at 15c, while fu- 
tures are held at 13.50c¢ to 14c, St. 


Louis. 
While the antimony market is in a 
good position statistically, the lack 


of demand has brought about a fur- 
ther weakening of prices. Spot Chi- 
nese and Japanese antimony may be 
had at 28¢ to 28.50c duty paid. 

Early last week some good sized 
buying took place in the tin market, 
but since then, the metal has been 
in little demand. Spot tin is held 
at about 33.50c, with futures at 33c 
or ~ shade less. 
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Small Contracts Placed 


Apartment House and Other Light Fabricating 
Jobs Closed—Structural Prices Firm 


New York, Aug. 31. — Fabricating 
prices though still irregular in eastern 
territory, show a greater tendency to ad- 
vance, thereby reflecting perhaps the 
higher mill quotations and the difficulty 
of obtaining satisfactory deliveries. On 
a recent competition in New York, there 
was a spread of 100 per cent between 
the highest and lowest delivered quota- 
tions for a small tonnage of fabricated 
work. Lettings of the week were mod- 
erate, totaling about 5,000 tons, in which 
were included several of the numerous 
apartment jobs pending. The City of 
New York and the rapid transit lines 
which are co-operating in new transpor- 
tation projects, to date have spent $160,- 
000,000 for the subway and elevated 
railroad extensions now under way, 
leaving about $75,000,000 still to be dis- 
bursed. Fabricators estimate there re- 
main 50,000 to 100,060 tons of steel to be 
placed for this work. The. position of 
the mills as regards deliveries shows no 
improvement. Little difficulty is ex- 
perienced in obtaining 1.40c, Pittsburgh, 
or 1.569c, New York, on miscellaneous 
current orders and 1.45c, now is talked 
of. The 1.35c, Pittsburgh, price still is 
quoted in some cases. 


Plant Extensions Numerous 


Philadelphia, Aug. 30—Mill buildings 
and extensions to plants in this territory 
and vicinity still are numerous and this 
is the most active branch of the market. 
Lettings of this character this week 
were. about 4,000 tons, the largest of 
which was an extension of the Cramp 
shipyard. Pending contracts total 5,000 
to 10,000 tons more, including several 
thousand for an enlargement of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., and 500 to 1,000 
tons for the Maryland Stee] Co. In 
addition, the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
is reported to have in mind further im- 
portant extensions at Eddystone. The 
riveted work, 4,800 tons, for the first 
section of the Philadelphia subway im- 
provements, has gone to the American 
Bridge Co., with 2,000 tons of castings 
to be placed. The Frankfort elevated 
line, soon to come out, will require 
20,000 to 25,000 tons it is estimated. 
Eastern Pennsylvania shape mills con- 
tinue their shutting off 
future contracts at ruling prices, as 
with their deferred deliveries, they 
now have a good tonnage assured for 
the fourth quarter. The plan of quot- 
ing only on specific jobs. and not on 
time requirements is being followed 
Unspecified monthly 


policy of 


more generally. 


quotas of contracts also are being 
cut off at the expiration of 30-day 
periods. Prices remain at 1.35c to 
1.40c, Pittsburgh, or 1.509c to 1.559c, 
Philadelphia, the latter applying to a 
number of current orders for early 
shipment. Some premium business is 
done occasionally. 


Structural Shapes Firm 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 31.—The 
of finishing mills in this 
during August will equal or exceed 
that of July, according to estimates 
of mill managers today. Weather 
conditions remain extremely favorable 
accounts for the excellent 
showing of mills. Structural 
shapes appear firm at 1.35c.  Fab- 
ricating shops are enjoying a fairly 
satisfactory volume of business. 


output 
territory 


which 
many 


Prices Firm at Buffalo 


Buffalo, Aug. 31.—The domestic de- 
mand for structural shapes for fab- 
ricating is increasing slowly. Prices 
are being firmly held at 1.35c by all 
interests and the prospects of a fur- 
ther advance in the future is appar- 


ent.* 
Valley Mould Order Placed 


Cleveland, Aug. 31—The remainder 
of the tonnage involved in the additions 
to be made to the plant of the Valley 
Mould & Iron Co., Sharpsville, Pa., 
has been let to the Penn Bridge Co. 
About. 1,000 tons are involved. As re- 
ported last week, a preliminary contract 
covering 150 tons was let to the Mc- 
Myler Interstate Co. The structural 
market in the Cleveland district is 
practically devoid of inquiries and fab- 
ricators are in a position to make at- 
tractive propositions, both as regards 
price and delivery. 


Shape Market Stronger 


Chicago, Aug. 31. — Structural shapes 
are now being quoted in the Chicago 
market on the basis of 1.54c, Chicago 
mill, this product being practically as 
firm as steel bars. Demand from the 
building field is not as strong as it has 
been during some seasons but a _ con- 
siderable tonnage is being taken in small 
lots by smaller fabricators and _ this, 
added to the larger tonnages placed ear- 
lier in the séason, has a tendency to 
keep mills unusually busy. The largest 
project closed during the past week is 
a building at Kokomo, Ind., for the 
Haynes Automobile Co., which involves 
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882 tons, and is to be fabricated by 
the Pan-American Bridge Co. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED. 


Cogswell Polytechnical College, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., 284 tons, to Western Iron Works. 

Haynes Automobile Co. building, Kokomo, 
Ind.; 882 tons, to Pan-American Bridge Co. 

High and grade school building, Yankton, 
S. D., 117 tons, to A. Bolter’s Sons, 

Cc. M. & St. Paul Raitway Co., steel work 
for sub-stations, various locations; 134 tons, 
to American Bridge Co. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
track elevation work for Pratt avenue, .Ash- 
land avenue, and Fargo avenue, subways, Chi- 
cago, 314 tons, to American Bridge Co. 

Plant addition for the Valley Mould & Iron 
Co., Sharpsville, Pa., 1,000 tons, to the Penn 
Bridge Co. 

Initial section of Philadelphia subway ex- 
tensions placed with Keystone State Construc- 
tion Co., American Bridge Co. to furnish 4,800 
tons of riveted steel; about 2,000 tons of 
castings yet to be placed. 

Bridge work for Pennsylvania railroad, 500 
tons, to American Bridge Co. and 100 ‘tons 
to Eastern Steel Co. 

Additions te plant of Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., 300 tons, to 
Levering & Gerrigues. 

Superstructure for Pier No. 29, East river, 
New York City, 650 tons, general contract to 
McHarg, Barton Co. and steel to Milliken 
Bros., Inc. 

Extensions to Cramp ship yard, Philadelphia, 
2,400 tons,'to American Bridge Co. 

Superstructure for McKeen street pier, Phil- 
adelphia, 650 tons, to the American Bridge 
Co. 

Immigrant pier for Pennsylvania railroad, 
Philadelphia, 350 tons, for Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co. 

Extension to the plant of the American 
Car & Foundry Co., Berwick, Pa., 250 tons, 
to the McClintic-Marshall Co. 

Extension to the plant of the American Ice 
Co., Philadelphia, 275, tons, to the McClintic- 
Marshall Co. 

Bridge work for Pennsylvania railroad, 3,500 
tons, representing recent accumulations, about 
2,000. tons, to Pennsylvania Steei Co., 1,300 
tons to Fort Pitt Bridge Works and balance 
to other shops. 

Warehouse for Forstmann & Hoffman Co., 
Passaic, N. J., 500 tons, to Levering & Ger- 
rigues. 

Extensions to Pier 29 North river, New 
York City, 200 tons, to the Riter-Conley Mfg. 
Co. 

McLoughlin apartment, East Twenty-sixth 
street, New York City, 700 tons, to Hinkle 
Iron Works. 

Maher & Maher apartment, Sixty-third 
street and Park avenue, New York City, 800 
tons, to the Hinkle Iron Works. 

Levy apartment, Eighty-first street and 
Park avenue, New York City, 600 tons, to the 
Hay Foundry & Iron Works. 

Garage for the Detroit-Cadillac Mfg. Co., 
Newark, N. J., 250 tons, to Chas. Goeller 
Construction Co. 

Extensions to the main mill building and 
the galvanizing building of the Trumbull 
Steel Co., Warren, O., 1,000 tons, awarded to 
the Riter-Conley Mfg. Co. 

Addition to the plant of the Duff Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, 100 tons, awarded to the Riter- 
Conley Mig. Co. 

One mile of 24-inch steel dredge pipe for 
the St. Lawrence River Power Co., awarded 
to the Riter-Conley Mfg. Co. 


CONTRACTS PENDING. 


Hudson County jail, Jersey City, N. J., 500 
tons, revised bids to be taken Sept. 13. 
Bailey high school, South Hills, Pittsburgh, 
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550 tons; general contract awarded Aug. 30 to 
Golden & Crick for $224,008. 

Manufacturing building for the Touraine 
Co. at Twentieth and Montgomery streets, 
Philadelphia, 1,500 tons, bids being taken. 

Machine shop for the Maryland Steel Co., 
Sparrows Point, Md., 500 to 1,000 tons, bids 
being taken. 

Bridges for the Southern railroad, 500 tons, 
bids being taken. 

Additions to the plant of the Seneca Falls 
Mig. Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y., 500 tons, 
bids being taken. 

Courthouse for White Plains, N. Y., sev- 
eral hundred tons, bids to be taken Aug. 31. 

Extensions to the plant of the Samuel L. 
Moore Corporation, Elizabethport, N. J., 1,200 
tons, revised bids being taken. 

Pier for the Pennsylvania railroad, Green- 
ville, N. J., 2,200 tons, the McClintic-Marshall 
Co. understood to be low bidder. 

Bridge work for the Pennsylvania railroad, 
1,500 tens, McClintic-Marshall Co. and the 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works, understood to be low 


bidders. 


Rail Orders Less 


New York, Aug. 31.—Rail orders re- 
ported during the month of August 
amounted to about 160,000 tons, ac- 
cording to records compiled by The 
Iron Trade Review.. A large part of 
this is accounted for by the additional 
Russian purchases of 65,000 tons from 
the Steel Corporation and 5,000 tons 
from the Lackawanna Steel Co. The 
Russian order to the Cambria Steel 
Co., for which rolling arrangements 
were completed in the month, was 
not included, since this originally 
was reported in July. The rail con- 
tracts of the past month compare with 
240,000 tons in July, 225,000 tons in 
June, 14,000 tons in May, 65,000 tons 
in April, 160,000 tons in March, 150,- 
000 tons in February and 200,000 tons 
in January. The New York Central 
system has ordered 4,000 tons of rails 
additional from the Illinois Steel Co. 
for one of its western lines. 

Orders for only 3,000 cars were 
placed in August. In addition, the 
Baltimore & Ohio ordered 1,000 car 
bodies and there were some scatter- 
ing lots placed with railroad shops. 
Equipment orders this year to date 
call for only about 55,000 to 60,000 
cars. The orders during preceding 
months were as follows: July, 9,500; 
June, 17,000; May, 18,000; April, 1,150; 
1,100; February, 4,000, and 
January, 2,600. The Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas has ordered 42 locomotives 
of the American Locomotive Co. un- 
der a serial payment plan. The Chi- 
cago & North-Western is inquiring for 
34, and several other lots are out. 


March, 


Railroads Figuring on 1916 Rails 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 31.—Realizing that 
many rail mills, which otherwise would 
be idle, now are busily engaged roll- 
ing shrapnel stock, officials of eastern 
railroads are beginning to manifest in- 
terest in next year’s requirements, be- 
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lieving that they will experience diffi- 
culty in obtaining deliveries unless 
reservations are made at an early 
date. It is not improbable the rail- 
roads will purchase next year’s re- 
quirements within the next 60 days in 
order to feel assured that the ma- 
terial will be delivered when needed. 
Standard spikes have been advanced 
to a minimum of 1.50c and _ small 
spikes are being held at 1.60c. 


Prices Rule Higher 


Chicago, Aug. 31.—Somewhat higher 
quotations are being made on light rails 
and track fastenings. Ejighty-pound rails 
have been advanced and are now quoted 
at 1.25¢ to 1.30c, Chicago. Railroad 
spikes, which have been steady at 1.65c, 
Chicago, are now quoted at 1.65c to 
1.70c, Chicago. Track bolts are steady 
at 2.10c, Chicago. 

Rivets have been advanced $2 per ton, 
the structural variety now being quoted 
at 1.85c, Chicago, and boiler rivets at 
1.95c, Chicago: Tie plates are com- 
manding $30 per net ton in this market. 


Foreign Trade 


In Iron and Steel Breaks All Records in 
June 


Exports of iron and steel products 
in June were in the highest in this 
country’s history, passing the record 
of May, 1912. The value of all classes 
of iron and steel exports, including 
iron ore, pig iron, machinery, etc., was 
$32,124,615, according to the monthly 
summary of the department of com- 
merce. This figure compares with 
$26,583,786 in May and $19,351,691 in 
June a year ago. Comparison with 
previous months follows: 

SUR iis uti. oh eeeeeiaeS $32,124,615 


WAG oo on ens Se ge ee 26,583,786 
RES Ht 25,314,000 


dh a eT ee 

RUNGE Svc cxooskdhy vapuee® 20,995,547 
DUR roe. eee bas 16,481,136 
SES cece tns tae see 18,061,306 


EPI OOP EC ee 14,939,613 


PEE oh oven oh uwe vee 15,689,401 


Exports of explosives of all sorts 
were valued at $11,689,744, compared 
with $8,263,345 the preceding month 
and $394,282 last year. Comparison 
with previous months shows how the 
tide of munition exports is gradually 
swelling and what may be expected 
when the crest is reached, some time 
next autumn: 


1915. 1914. 
FOU os ne wae 8 . $11,689,744 $394,282 
0 NEG oe Or os hace OS 8,623,345 406,668 
Wf Se Wsien a cb aee ea es 6,076,883 751,704 
March 2,793,530 654,093 
February 3,034,389 697,593 
JaDMOLy ico e eee 2,610,066 484,656 
Oe eS ee pe 2,170,387 885,658 


Sixty-two aeroplanes were shipped 
in June, as against. a total of four 
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a year ago; shipments of cartridges 
were valued at. $2,467,378, as against 
$289,215; gun powder, $3,234,549, as 
against $6,173; automobiles, $14,503,982, 
as against $2,465,107. 

The demand of war is reflected 
graphically in the list of June iron 
aitd steel exports. Horseshoes to the 
value of $496,362 were exported, as 
against $3,366 a year ago; steel bars 
and rods, $2,462,500, as against $798,- 
077; steel rails, $1,082,207, as against 
$366,087; firearms, $914,118, as against 
$213,955. The detailed comparison of 
iron and steel exports in 1914 and 
1915 follows: 





Freak MR SOS Sak ce $367,512 $423,733 
Pes WO 6 eek 351,787 173,559 
Be: sa issue axes 95,966 29,046 
Rar ipa oe itv asks 75,169 13,086 
Beth’ 208.) cease. os 2,462,500 798,077 
Billets, ingots ......... 1,111,875 105,109 
Pelt, a0 6.6667 112,547 109,580 
Hardware. 0%... os hess 519,171 451,183 
Cag wheaalte viii hues 9,846 13,816 
Castitign | isc soucnanee 125,538 151,151 
Cyelery go. ts voseenens 239,097 76,698 
Enamel ware ......... 76,755 67,246 
Fiee. aeen@ = osc cheers 914,118 213,955 
Hoops, bands ......... 78,882 31,178 
Hovecsnoes © 3.536 ikke Xs 496,362 3,366 
Machinery i..issiciee 10,266,981 9,204,575 
Nails, spikes ......... 631,707 171,741 
Pipes, fittings ......... 1,075,765 1,024,535 
Radiators, boilers ..... 16,807 28,028 
BO  cidbvad> iotsaks 1,082,207 366,087 
Track material ........ 843,589 230,033 
Bales. os ke aes 17,729 24,888 
Scales, balances ....... 531,723 100,770 
Sheets, plates ......... 1,950,586 1,172,623 
SEOUOE: v.56 Gales ca tee ee 142,530 143,635 
| aE ot Ma 834,741 575,158 
Tie WI ios ccasedes 542,970 519,540 
Cate sek i. ce 1,043,594 861,826 
WHE  vicdivessvuebinn 3,003,412 812,573 
All ethere-:y 1.3883 3,617,149 1,446,896 
Trhel 4 ciskciae $32,124,615 $19,351,691 

Total exports of iron and steel 


products of all classes in the i2 
months ending. June 30, 1915, were 
valued at $225,888,358, as against $251,- 
480,677 in 1914 and $304,605,797 in 
1913. 


Thomas Agents in the 
Balkans 


The export commission firm of Hay 
& Sossidi, New York City and Eas- 
ton, Pa., with offices in Salonica, 
Greece, and in the Balkan states, has 
been appointed sole agent for the 
Thomas Iron Co., Easton, Pa., for the 
sale of its pig iron in Greece and the 
Jalkans. 


Will Install Guide Mill 


The Youngstown Foundry & Machine 
Co., Youngstown, has received a con- 
tract for an 8-inch guide mill for the 
Union Rolling Mill Co., Cleveland. The 
Youngstown concern is making a large 
number of castings for the new by- 
product coke ovens for the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co., at Lansingville, O. 
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Money and Iron: Fact and Comment 


Stocks Recover Rapidly from Arabic Scare, La Belle and 


RON and steel stocks experienced 
I an almost unprecedented recovery 

from the low prices that followed 
the announcement of the sinking of 
the Arasic. This was due, in large 
measure, to the intimation that Ger- 
many’s undersea warfare would be 
modified and would not be aimed at 
merchant vessels without warning and 
that if a submarine caused the sinking 
of the Arabic, suitable reparation would 
be made. Practically all stocks re- 
covered their entire recorded 
during the closing days of the previ- 
few instances new 


losses 


ous week and in a 
high records were established. The 
common stock of the La Belle Iron 


Works, Steubenville, O., which opened 
at 3614, closed at 44%, a net gain of 
§ points for the week. Being listed 
on the Pittsburgh exchange only, this 
stock has not attracted the same 
amount of attention as other iron and 
steel securities, but following the rumor 
of war orders, increased activity was 
noted and a buying movement of con- 
siderable proportion prevailed through- 
out almost the entire week. Lacka- 
wanna Steel was another notable per- 
former with a net gain of 14%, the 
common having been quoted at 67% at 
the close, Aug. 28. 


Steel Made Improvement 


The improvement in trade conditions 
is being felt throughout the entire iron 
and steel industry and the continued 
absence of railroad buying is more than 
offset by the requirements of the 
belligerent nations. There seems to be 
no end to the demands for munitions 
and the ability of the mills to furnish 
the steel seems to be the only point at 
which the foreign buyers hesitate. 
Agricultural implement manufacturers, 
without exception, are preparing for 
a large output next year, as they gen- 
erally report that stocks which were 
exceedingly heavy at the close of 1913, 
have been disposed of and numerous 
fill-in orders have been shipped during 
the last 30 days. With the implement 
trade buying normally, it is certain that 
the mills will be crowded to capacity 
even without the usual railroad ton- 
nage and the problem, until the first 
of the year at least, will involve out- 
put in place of orders. A factor of 
considerable concern, however, is the 
constant lowering of foreign exchange, 
although an effort is being made to im- 
prove. the situation by continued ship- 
ments of gold to this country. 

The war stocks, in spite of the high 


Lackawanna Being the Leaders 


level at which they are quoted, to some 
extent are being absorbed for invest- 
ment purposes, although the weekly 
turnover in some of these securities is 
reaching tremendous proportions. Sales 
of United States Steel common last 
week aggregated 993,300 shares and 
Lackawanna Steel had a turnover of 
40,900 shares. Crucible Steel continued 
exceedingly active with sales of 124,900, 
although Bethlehem Steel, with sales 
of only 6,000 shares, showed a gain of 
17 points. While railroad stocks showed 
some recovery, nevertheless little in- 
terest was. displayed in these shares, 
due largely to the continued restricted 
gross earnings, although the net in 
some instances exceed the same period 
last year. 

Quotations at the close of business, 
Saturday, Aug. 28, and changes in the 
leading stocks identified with the iron 


and steel industry are shown in the 
following table: 

Close Net 

Aug. 28 change. 
NE, > pe re rk pane 60% + 5% 
American Can, prfd............ 106 + 1 
American Car & Fdy. Co 72 + 8 
American Locomotive ......... 55% + 6 
American Locomotive, prfd..... 97 — 1 
American Steel Foundries...... 53% + 6% 
Baldwin Locomotive .......... 79% + 3% 
Baldwin Locomotive, prfd 105 — ¥ 
eee BR ea 291 +17 
Bethlehem Steel, prfd......... 140 —1 
Colorado Fuel & Iron ........ 42% + 5% 
Ceireee CON cc ie welweecs 86% + 3 
TA SURO bn, 5 v's o's Was'bw ae 75% + 6% 
en NES oo 5405s 9 eo s:0'e 0 175% + 6% 
International Harvester of N. J. 108% + 3% 
LaBelle Iron Works........... 44% +68 
Lackawanna Steel ............ 67% +14% 
Nat’l. Enamel’g. & Stamp. Co 28% 3% 
Pereased Steel Car. .....cesscces 61% + 5% 
Pressed Steel Car, prfd......... 100% - &% 
pen Palace Sate. eck css 160 + 3 
Republic Iron & Steel......... 44% + 4% 
Republic Iron & Steel, prfd.... 102% + 2% 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy... 21 + % 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy., 

ME! AISA Abe Sh Mew ae ees 46 — 1 
United States. Steel........6... 76% +7 
United States Steel, prfd....... 112% + 1% 
Westinghouse Electric.......... 116% + 5 


Many Papers Will Be Read 


At Meeting of Lake Superior Mining Institute— Will 
Visit Gogebic and Cuyuna Ranges 


Arrangements have been completed 
for the twentieth annual meeting of the 
Lake Superior Mining Institute which 
will be held this year on the Gogebic 
and Cuyuna ranges Sept. 6 to 9. The 
members, with their guests, will as- 
semble at the Ironwood club, Ironwood, 
Mich., for registration on Monday, Sept. 
6. A comprehensive inspection of the 
range will be made in auto- 
Among the mines which will 
visited are the following: Norrie 
Group, Newport, Colby and Wakefield. 

A special train of sleeping cars will 
the party to the Cuyuna on 
Monday night, leaving Ironwood at 
11 p. m. The train will 
Crosby, Minn. at 7:30 a. 
breakfast will be served in dining cars. 
Motor cars will be provided to. convey 
the party to the following mines: Croft, 
Thompson, Armour, Kennedy, Penning- 
ton, Mahnomen, Mille Lacs, Iron Moun- 
tain, Sultana and Hill Crest. <A_ busi- 
ness session will be held in Crosby on 
Tuesday evening and the special trains 
will depart for Minneapolis at 11 p. m. 
Wednesday will be spent visiting points 
of interest in Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
including the school of mines at the 
University of Minnesota. 

Among the papers to be presented at 
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Gogebic 
mobiles. 
be 


convey 
arrive at 


m., where 


the meeting are the following: “Sheet 
in the Joplin District, 
Higgins, 
Ironwood, 
Morris- 


Ground Mining 


Edwin mining 
engineer, bureau of mines, 
Mich.; “Rock-Drifting in the 
Lloyd Mine, Marquette Range,” by J. E. 
Hayden, mining engineer, Ishpeming, 
Mich.; “Sinking the Woodbury Shaft at 
the Newport Mine, Gogebic Range,” by 
J. M. Broan, mining engineer, Ironwood, 
Mich.; “Mining Methods onthe Gogebic 
Range,” by Oscar Olson, Frank Black- 
well, O. M. Schaus, 
Survey of the Developments and Opera- 
tions in the Cuyuna Iron Ore District of 
Minnesota,” by Carl Zapffe, geologist, 
srainerd, Minn.; “The Mining School 
of the Cleveland-Cliffs 
C. S. Stevenson, director, 
department, Ishpeming, Mich.; “Grouting 
at the Francis Mine Shaft of the Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Co.,” by John R. Rei- 
gart, assistant superintendent, Princeton, 
Mich.; “New Stock-Pile Trestle, Colby 
Iron Mining Co.,” by G. S. Barber, 
superintendent, Bessemer, Mich.; “Open- 
ing of the Wakefield Mine,” by W. C. 
Hart, superintendent, Wakefield, Mich.: 
“The Use of Gunite in a Steel Shaft 
and in an Underground Pump-House on 
the Gogebic Range,” by Steven Royce, 
general engineer, Hurley, Wis. 


Missouri,” by 


committee; “A 


Iron Co.,” by 


educational 





















Solving Some War Order Problems 


What American Machine Tool Builders Have Done to Meet This Emergency Demand 


Satisfactorily—Changes in Methods Effected During Past Year 


BOUT two months ago, a lead- 
A ing American machine tool 
house received an inquiry on a 
large amount of machinery for export 
to Russia. It submitted a quotation, 
stipulating the terms of payment, 
which involved a cash deposit of one- 
third of the total value of the order, 
the balance to be paid on presentation 
of the ocean shipping receipts. Noti- 
fication immediately was received of 
the acceptance of these terms, but a 
little while later advice came from 
Russia that the agent there was hav- 
ing considerable difficulty in financing 
the cash deposit, whereupon there de- 
veloped an exchange of communica- 
tions which resulted in the cancella- 
tion of the order. 


The American concern had almost 
forgotten about the matter when one 
day a distinguished looking person- 
age, who spoke English with a Russian 
accent, appeared in its office and de- 
manded payment of a commission. He 
explained that he was the representa- 
tive of the agent in Russia and fully 
entitled to collect. The news that the 
crder never had been finally placed 
did not disturb his self-possession a 
whit and the company at length found 
it necessary to put the matter into 
the hands of its counsel. The lawyer, 
after a brief investigation, found no 
difficulty in proving the fellow an im- 
poster and, after an interview, the 
latter was glad to give up his quest. 

In another case, a Russian came 
to this country recently to buy a large 
number of machine tools, as well as 
some finished steel and metal products. 
Not speaking English, he engaged an 
interpreter to assist him. His negotia- 
tions were carried on with reasonable 
progress so that he shortly was able 
to re-embark for Russia with the 
knowledge that his orders were placed 
and shipment and the terms of pay- 
ment duly provided for. No sooner 
had he left, however, than the inter- 
preter began to make the rounds of 
the various concerns who had shared 
in this business and, representing him- 
self as an agent, demanded payment 
of a commission on the purchases. 
Without much effort it was proved 
that he had been amply remunerated 
for his services as an interpreter and. 
needless to say, his efforts did not 
result in any success. In fact, he nar- 
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FIG. 1—A GUARD AT A BRIDGEPORT 
PLANT 
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rowly escaped prosecution for endeav- 
oring to collect money under false 
pretenses. 

Incidents such as the above have 
been the exception rather than the 
rule in connection with the tremend- 
ous export demand for machine tools 
suitable for making munitions of war. 
However, they have happened often 
enough to keep the manufacturers and 
dealers in this country on their guard. 

A far greater source of annoyance 
has been the “free-lances” who in- 
undated the market when the big 
export demand was in its inception 
early last fall. These gentry claimed 
to be acting in a variety, of capacities; 
some claimed to have contracts, and 
others claimed they soon would have 
contracts. Some professed to be act- 
ing as agents and others as individuals. 
Many claimed great influence with the 
purchasing departments of foreign 
governments. Practically all of them 
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wanted to tie up everything in sight, 
but only with words and plenty of 
them. In a few cases they went so 
far as to endeavor to open drawing 
accounts on the commissions which 
they figured would be due them. 


At that time the machine tool manu- 
facturers in this country were not so 
well booked ahead as later on. They 
saw prospects of doing a great business 
but the volume actually on their books 
was small, and as a result they were 
extremely eager to talk with anyone 
who seemed at all in a position to 
place an order. 

In view of this situation it is sur- 
prising to note that these free-lances 
participated only to a _ very limited 
extent in the big export business in 
machine tools. Prominent machine 
tool men are authority for the state- 
ment that in the great majority of 
cases every cent of the profits, which 
have been taken on this war business, 
has been only a just return for ser- 
vice rendered. While some big com- 
missions have been paid to individuals 
and concerns who have served as 
brokers or agents in a great many of 
these transactions, no one contends 
for a minute, that they yr anything 
but legitimately earned. 

The multiplicity of inquiries in con- 
nection with this war business in ma- 
chine tools, resulting from the wide 
circulation and subdivision of a single 
original inquiry, has served at times 
to make the volume of business ap- 
pear larger than it was in reality. It 
readily is apparent, of course, that the 
machine tool trade in this country 
never has known a more prosperous 
period, and that the volume of busi- 
ness on books never, before has been 
of the present huge proportions. Un- 
fortunately, there is no means of 
ascertaining definitely just what the 
total amount of this war business. is. 
However, a prominent machine tool 
man, who has figured largely in this 
business, estimates that the orders for 
machine tools for making war muni- 
tions, placed both by domestic mak- 
ers and from abroad, involves a total 
value of fully $100,000,000. He also 
estimates, judging from his own busi- 
ness and what he knows of others, 
that the value of the machine tools 
already shipped abroad for making war 
approximates $25,000,000. 
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In reviewing the progress oi the 
export demand for machine tools for 
making war munitions, the interesting 
fact develops that Germany was the 
first of the belligerent European coun- 
trices to come into this market on a 
large scale. 

In the first part of August, 1914, the 
first month of the war, there suddenly 
developed from the Scandinavian coun- 
tries a huge demand for engine lathes, 
turret lathes, screw machines and other 
machinery. From machinery houses in 
Sweden alone, orders were cabled in- 
volving hundreds of these machines 
and at that time manufacturers in this 
without 
delay since the large stocks they had 


country were able to ship 


xjiled up in the preceding period of 
1 I 
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It was not until the latter part of 
December that the arrival of buying 
commissions from the belligerent na- 
tions in Europe first began to arouse 
excitement here. The first commis- 
sion to. arrive was one from France 
which took quarters at the Brevoort 
hotel, New York, and which now is 
located at. 44 Whitehall street, that 
city. Then came a Russian commis- 
sion which first made its home at 
the Ritz-Carlton, New York, but 
which, after having changed its ad- 
dress several times, is now located 
in the Flatiron building, New York. 
On the heels of this commission came 
a large number of representatives of 
the British government, which prac- 
tically from the beginning has had 
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been exceptionally important factors 
in the machine tool market, due to the 
formality and red tape characterizing 
their course of procedure, as well as 
to the fact that they originally were 
not clothed with sufficient authority. 
The method followed as a rule by 
these commissions has been to put out 
inquiries on large quantities of ma- 
chine tools and, on receiving quota- 
tions, cable them abroad for approval. 
In the majority of cases these nego- 
tiations have involved so much delay 
that by the time the commission re- 
ceived authority to close the order, 
the machine tool house here no longer 
was in a position to grant the deliv- 
eries and terms of payment originally 
quoted, other circumstances having 








FIG. 3—GUARDS IN FRONT 


dullness were still intact. Of course, 
there was no definite proof that these 
shipments were destined for recon- 
signment to Germany. All that the 
manufacturers here knew was that the 
orders came from responsible foreign 
houses and that the machines were 
wanted in a great hurry. 

It is regarded as certain that up to 
the early part of October, 1914, when 
Great Britain suddenly awakened to 
what was going on, and commenced 
her policy of keeping a rigid watch 
over shipments to neutral European 
countries, that hundreds of machine 
tools of American make went into 
Germany not only by way of Sweden, 
Denmark and Norway, but also by 


way of Holland, Italy and Greece. 








OF PLANT OF REMINGTON ARMS—UNION 


its official buying headquarters at the 
offices of J. P. Morgan & Co., New 
York. Since then, there have come 
government engineers and _ buyers 
from a number of other countries, 
notably Italy, Rumania, Greece and 


Spain. 
French Heaviest Buyers 


The French commission purchased 
large quantities of machine tools and 
was much more active in this con- 
nection than the commissions from 
any of the other countries. While 
the agents for Great Britain and 
Russia in this country placed huge 
contracts for war munitions, they, as 
well as the representatives of the 
countries other than France, have not 








METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
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altered. As aresult of this condition, by 
far the greater portion of the foreign 
buying of machine tools for making 
war munitions has been conducted 
through large and well-known Euro- 
pean machine tool houses, through 
the duly accredited representatives of 
American machine tool houses in the 
various European countries, and 
through authorized representatives in 
this country of responsible European 
concerns. It thus is readily apparent 
that the connections which American 
machine tool manufacturers had es- 
tablished in the various European 
countries during many years preced- 
ing the outbreak of the war, naturally 
served as a vehicle for the transaction 
of the major part of the war _ busi- 
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ness. Incidentally, not only has his 
demand proved exceedingly profitable 
to American machine tool manufac- 
turers, but it has benefited them in 
other ways. Not only has it strength- 
ened their relations with their old 
European customers outside of Ger- 
many and Austria, but it has located 
for them many new customers, in ad- 
dition to affording an opportunity for 
increasing, still further, the prestige of 
American machine tools in lands beyond 
the sea. 

It is of interest to note how the 
constantly increasing amount of busi- 
ness on their books, led the machine 
tool manufacturers in this country, at 
different stages during the progress 
of the war demand, to revise the 
terms of payments which they de- 
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one-third cash deposit with the order 
and the balance to be paid on pre- 
sentation of the factory bill of lading. 

For approximately the past three 
months, these terms have been de- 
manded: A _ one-third cash deposit 
with the order, a confirmed bank cred- 
it for the balance, the order to be 
non-cancelable and to have no expira- 
tion period, and the two-thirds bal- 
ance to be paid against the factory 
bill of lading. These terms have 
varied all along, of course, according 
to the seller and buyer, but the above 
are those obtaining in the majority 
of the export transactions in machine 
tools. These terms, of course, are 
irrespective of the prices asked on the 
various machine tools, all of which 
now are quoted higher than at the 














FIG. 4—LOADING CHASSIS OF ARMORED MOTOR TRUCKS AT NEW YORK 
FOR SHIPMENT TO RUSSIA 
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manded on export shipments. Durigg 
the first few months following the 
outbreak of the war, the terms speci- 
fied on export orders almost uni- 
versally were: cash against the vucean 
bill of lading—the cash, of course, to 
be paid in New York. 

Shortly after the turn of the year 
when the great export demand was 
in full swing, when machine tool man- 
ufacturers here were commencing to 
book heavily for future delivery, the 
terms were changed to involve a cash 
deposit equivalent to one-third of the 
value of the order, the balance to be 
paid on presentation of the ocean 
shipping receipts. A little while later, 
as the sold-up condition extended 
farther into the future, sellers again 
changed their terms, demanding the 


beginning of the war. Prices on 
lathes, turret lathes, screw machines 
and rifle machinery in nearly all 
cases are fully 30 per cent higher, 
while prices on all other tools are 
from 10 to 30 per cent higher on the 
average. 

Prominent machine tool men esti- 
mate that the domestic war demand 
for machine tools, from concerns mak- 
ing shrapnel and high explosive shells, 
rifles, cartridges, etc., for Great Brit- 
ain, Russia and other countries, has 
been about equal in volume to the ex- 
port war demand. The 
booked from the domestic munition 
manufacturers—and this also is the 
case with the export business — un- 
doubtedly would be of much larger 
proportions were the machine tool 


business 
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manufacturers in a position to grant 
early deliveries, since, as has been re- 
ported in recent issues of The Jron 
Trade Review, huge orders have gone 
begging because of the scarcity of the 
machine tools wanted. Practically all 
the leading makers of turret lathes, 
screw machines and rifle machinery, 
for instance, are sold ahead to next 


March. 
Where Future Orders Will Go 


A factor, therefore, which has a 
most important bearing on the amount 
of the war business still to be placed, 
is the duration of the war. Ammuni- 
tion, undoubtedly, will continue to be 
made in this country on at least the 
present scale, as long as the war lasts 
and it is expected that further large 
munition contracts will continue to 
be placed. There is a disposition to 
believe, however, and this belief is 
borne out by developments in the ma- 
chine tool market of late, that new 
munition contracts in the future will 
be let to the concerns which by rea- 
son of contracts on which they are 
now working, have had opportunity 
not only to equip their plants ade- 
quately, but to train their workmen 
in the production of shells and other 
war munitions. 

Incidentally, it is of interest to note 
that the terms of payment which 
have been asked by machine tool 
makers from the domestic munition 
manufacturers have not been quite as 
rigorous as those demanded on export 
shipments. The large concerns book- 
ing contracts for war materials in 
most cases have been able to place 
orders for the required machinery 
without making cash deposits; in 
most cases, however, they have agreed 
to pay cash on presentation of the 
factory bill of lading. As a rule a 
cash deposit has been required only 
of the smaller and little-known com- 
panies whose capital is not at all in 
keeping with the large amounts in- 
volved in the war contracts they have 
secured. It has been customary to 
request of such concerns a cash de- 
posit of one-quarter of the value of 
the machinery order, the balance to 
be paid against the factory bill of lad- 


ing. 
Rifle-Making Machinery 


A development which has accom- 
panied the placing of the huge rifle 
contracts from abroad has been the 
growth in the manufacture of rifle- 
making machinery here. At the time 
the war broke out, the Pratt & Whit- 
ney Co. was the only American con- 
cern making a full line of rifle ma- 
chinery and this company, before the 

(Continued on page 460b.) 
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Colored Glasses for Eye Protection 


Results of Investigations Covering the Efficiency of Various Lenses 
in Cutting Off Harmful Ultra-Violet Rays 


LL hot bodies radiate energy 
throughout the surrounding 
media. This energy, which is 

now considered electromagnetic in 
character, goes forth in pulses or 
waves. The eye, not unlike the re- 
ceiving station of a wireless telegraph 
outfit, is tuned to perceive only those 
pulses of certain definite wave lengths, 
namely from 0.39 


BY M. LUCKIESH 


violet or chemical rays begin to 
emanate. The relative amount of the 
various kinds of rays emitted by a 
hot body not only depend upon the 
temperature but upon the substance 
which is heated. 

The ultra-violet rays, those of short- 
er wave length than 0.39 micron, are 
of no use in illuminating an object 


violet rays from entering the eye, 
when the latter is used in processes 
where these rays are present in any 
great amount. 

Damage can also be done to the 
retina by focusing excessive amounts 
of energy upon it. Therefore the 
matter of protecting glasses should 
be viewed from two viewpoints be- 

sides that of me- 
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what are com- 

monly known as “heat” rays, but in 
fact all the rays invisible or visible 
produce heat when they are absorbed 
by a medium. As the temperature is 
increased visible rays begin to eman- 
ate from the heated body. As the 
temperature is further increased ultra- 


The author, M. Luckiesh, is connected with 
the experimental division of the National Lamp 
Works of the General Electric Co. 


because they produce no luminous 
sensation. Furthermore certain of 
these ultra-violet rays are very active 
in destroying animal tissue. In gen- 
eral it is probable that the ultra-violet 
rays of short wave-length are the 
most harmful but it has not been 
established just what ultra-violet rays 
are the most harmful. For that 
reason it is well to prevent any ultra- 


transparency to 
ultra-violet rays. Very few glasses are 
found which totally absorb the ultra- 
violet rays. Most of these are objection- 
able owing to strong coloring in them. 
If colored glass is to be used, it is pre- 
ferable that the color be a yellow-green. 
This color only absorbs visible rays at 
the limits of the spectrum, namely the 
blue rays and the red rays. The blue 


‘rays border upon the destructive ul- 
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CURVES SHOWING TRANSPARENCY OF VARIOUS GLASSES TO ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS 
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tra-violet rays and the red rays are 
at the other end of the visible spec- 
trum where the so-called heat rays 
are found. It is well to keep these 
latter rays from entering the eye be- 
cause it is strongly suspected by some 
that eye-fatigue arises from the ab- 
sorption of excessive heat. A further 
reason for desiring glasses of a yel- 
low-green color is found in the fact 
that colored objects suffer less dis- 
tortion in color when viewed through 
glass of this color than through any 
other. It is also a fact that the varia- 
tion of brightness of incandescent 
solids with temperature appears rela- 
tively the same to the eye through 
this glass as it does through uncolored 
glass. This fact combined with the 
preceding one accounts for the satis- 
faction experienced by welders in the 
steel industry when judging tempera- 
ture while protecting their eyes with 
glass of this color. 

The transmission of ultra-violet rays 
by various media is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. Clear glass 
transmits a great amount of these rays. 
The transmission of two samples of 
smoke glass is given. These simply cut 
down the amount of energy quite 
uniformly but do not absorb the ultra- 
violet rays more than the visible rays. 

These two curves also illustrate the 
differences in smoke glass. In fact 
experience has revealed great differ- 
ences in the character of ultra-violet 











FIG. 1—TEST WEDGE READY FOR THE 
FIRST BLOW 


transmission of smoke glass found 
upon the market. Of the hundred 
samples of glass examined the variety 
known as Akopos was found to be 
satisfactory. It absorbs all the ultra- 
violet and therefore is safe. When 
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working with bright sources of light, 
such as are encountered in arc or 
oxy-acetylene welding, the brightness 
of the image upon the retina can be 
reduced by combining another glass 
with the regular Akopos. Thus the 








FIG. 2—REPEATED BLOWS HAVE 


FAILED TO BREAK THE BAR 


two harmful causes are effectively 
eliminated. It is found that glasses 
designated by S10, S11, S12, etc., when 
combined with the regular Akopos, 
afford complete protection to the eye. 

In all cases the regular Akopos can 
be depended upon to eliminate the 
ultra-violet rays and the accompany- 
ing table contains useful recommenda- 
tions for the various processes en- 
countered in the steel industry. In 
some cases the regular Akopos can 
be replaced by glasses now in use 
with safety owing to the small 
amounts of ultra-violet rays encoun- 
tered in those processes. Strict ad- 
herence is not expected to the rec- 
ommendations regarding the exact 
glasses, designated as S10, Sll, etc., 
to be used with Akopos because of 
the personal equation of the individual 
and the conditions encountered in the 
particular process. Obviously if the 
workman is required to move about, 
the shade of S10, Sll, etc., must be 
light enough to permit this without 


danger. 


S. Fair & Son. Inc., of Saginaw, 
Mich., have contracted with the Sny- 
der Electric Furnace Co., Monadnock 
building, Chicago, Ill., for the instal- 
lation of a small electric furnace. 
This furnace, which will give a 24- 
hour output of eight tons of refined 
steel, will be used in the manufacture 
of high grade vanadium steel castings. 
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Walker Wedge Testing 
Machine 

Malleable iron, since the first record 
of its manufacture in Europe, by Reau- 
mur in 1772, and its discovery in the 
United States by Seth Boyden, has 
been one of the most misunderstood 
as well as one of the most useful of 
the various forms of iron. Even at 
the present time many fallacies con- 
cerning it persist among those who 
direct industries in which its use is 
an important factor. To lay some of 
these ghosts and to demonstrate the 
value of malleable as an ideal metal 
for castings requiring ductility as 
well as strength, the American Malle- 
able Castings Association maintained 
an exhibit at the meeting of the Mas- 
ter Car Builders’ Association and the 
Railway Master Mechanics’ Associa- 
tion, held at Atlantic City, N. J., in 
June. A feature of this exhibit was 
the walker wedge testing machine, 
which strikingly showed the ductility 
and shock-resisting qualities of malle- 
able iron. This machine is a drop 
hammer which delivers a 70  foot- 
pound blow. On its anvil is gripped a 
cast malleable iron wedge, 6 inches 
long, 1 inch wide, %-inch thick at 
the bottom and tapering to 1-16 inch 
thick at the top. This wedge receives 
repeated blows from the hammer. Fig. 
1 shows the wedge in position for the 











FIG. 3—VISUAL PROOF OF DUCTILITY 
AND SHOCK-RESISTING QUALI- 
TIES OF MALLEABLE IRON 


test, with its top slightly bent ready 
for the first blow. In Fig. 2 the 
wedge is seen after repeated impacts 
and Fig. 3 illustrates it curled into 
spiral form, but not broken or cracked. 
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Gage Set for Beams 


A beam gage set for laying cut beams 
from 4 to 24 inches in depth, which is 
said to do away with the need of ream- 
ing holes in the field, is being marketed 
by F. J. Schmidt & Son, Detroit, Mich. 
This set consists of a V-shaped head 
with a protruding bar, to fit over the 

















SCHMIDT BEAM GAGE 


flange of the beam; six flange clasps to 
fit the several sizes of beams; and 
eight graduated rules of various lengths. 
The rules are slotted for rapid adjust- 
ment to the head by means of a thumb- 
screw. Holes in the web may be gaged 
by means of the rules, while those in 
the flange may be ascertained with the 
flange clasps, which have a 3/16-inch 
clearance to pass over surface irregu- 
larities. The gage is shown in  posi- 
tion on a beam in the accompanying 
illustration. All centers for holes are 
estimated from the center of the web of 
the beam. It is said that the various 
rules and clasps make possible the 
rapid and accurate location of holes in 
any size of beam up to 24 inches. The 
entire outfit is made of steel and is 
contained in a compact wooden box. 


Welding Broken Paper 
Cores 


Oxy-acetylene welding has found a 
new field of usefulness in the paper- 
making industry, being now used in 


repairing broken and defective steel 
core tubes for paper rolls. The St. 
Croix Paper Co., Woodland, Me., 


formerly scrapped many tons of dam- 
aged cores, which are at present rap- 
idly and thoroughly repaired by weld- 
The tedious and costly forging 


ing. 

process by which cores were previ- 
ously lap-welded, proved more ex- 
pensive than buying new ones. It 
is said that enough defective cores 
accumulated in the company’s plant 
previous to the installation of the 
oxy-acetylene apparatus, to furnish 
a supply for several years ahead. 
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The cores are 3 inches in diameter 
and about 50 inches long. The ends 
of the broken cores are cut off square- 
ly and are not beveled, the two pieces 
being slipped on an iron arbor to 
insure, perfect alignment. An oxy- 
acetylene welding outfit manufactured 
by the Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., is used. It is said that 
cores can be welded in nine minutes, 
no filler material being necessary. 
Three broken steel paper cores mend- 
ed by the oxy-acetylene welding proc- 
ess are shown in the accompanying 
illustration, 


Modern Air Heads for 
Blowing Engines 

Most blast furnace managers realize 
that particular attention must be paid 
to the efficiency of their blowing equin- 
ment, if their plants are to obtain all 
of the benefits accruing from economi- 
cal operation. This has led to the 
equipment of a large number of the 
older types of blowing engines now in 
service with modern air heads, contain- 
ing multiported, plate type valves. The 
Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, has re- 
ceived orders up to date for 128 com- 
plete Iversen patented heads, for re- 
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placement purposes, and additional 
orders are being received continually. 
The accompanying illustration shows a 
portion of a shipment of heads recently 
completed at the Mesta shops. In some 
cases it is not necessary to replace the 
entire head on the old engine, since 
many of the older types of heads can 
be improved with some few alterations. 

















MESTA AIR HEADS FOR BLOWING 
ENGINES 


Progress in the design of blowing 
engine valves has been continuous for 
a score of years. Twenty years ago 
the old canvas flap valve and the high 
lift leather poppet valve were fairly 
satisfactory for the low blast pressures 
prevailing at that time. As blast pressures 
and temperatures increased, the mechan- 
ically moved gridiron valve and cup- 
shaped poppet valve came into promi- 
nence. For modern, high pressure, high 
speed service, the Iversen automatic 
plate valve, manufactured by the Mesta 
Machine Co., is available. This valve is 
designed to give a high mechanical and 
volumetric efficiency with a minimum 
amount of attention. The Mesta com- 
pany states that blowing engines 
equipped with multiported valves are 
able to deliver a maximum volume of 
air with a minimum number of revolu- 
tions and a consequently low steam con- 
sumption. 

The Chambersburg Engineering Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa., has issued a hand- 
some wall calendar covering the period 
from June, 1915, to June, 1916. The 
calendar includes a large halftone of 
a modern Chambersburg board drop 
hammer, Small reference calendars 
for the entire years 1915 and 1916 
also are included. 





The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Pittsburgh, has issued a handsomely 
illustrated 32-page catalog describing 
its line of galvanized sheets for culverts, 
flumes, cellars, tanks, silos, roofing, sid- 
ing and other forms of sheet metal 
work. In addition to the description of 
these products, a number of photographs 
showing their varied uses are given. 
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Machine for Reclaiming Metals 


Description of Interesting Mill Designed to Handle Waste From 
Brass and Other Non-Ferrous Foundries 


HE METALS used in brass 

; and other non-ferrous foundries 

are relatively valuable and for 
this reason a great deal of study has 
been given to the development of 
effective apparatus for reclaiming the 
metallic contents of furnace cinder or 
slag. Among the various foundry en- 
gineers who have contributed to the 
solution of this problem is Chas. A. 
Dreisbach, inventor of the New 
Haven sand blast barrel, who has de- 
signed a new combination § crusher 
and mill which is said to effect a 
separation. of cinder and metal in an 
unusually satisfactory and economical 
manner. The details of this crusher, 
which is being marketed by the Stand- 
ard Equipment Co. New Haven, 
Conn., are shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations. 

The crusher requires only three 
horsepower, whether running on the 
wet or dry process, to handle about 
1,000 pounds of cinder per hour. When 
using the wet process, which is rec- 
ommended, after the mill has been 
filled with about 200 gallons of water, 
it will operate without repeated, com- 
plete refillings, it being necessary 
merely to occasionally replenish some 
of the water which is taken out with 
the tailings. It is stated that the mill 
will crush and separate cinders as 
fast as a man can ordinarily shovel 
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FIG. 1—STANDARD SETTLING TANK 


them into the hopper and that less 
than 1 per cent of metal is wasted 
in the final dross or mud delivered 
by the machine. 


Details of Construction 


Fig. 2 shows a front view of the 
machine with the charging hopper in 
position for feeding. When cleaned 
metal is to be discharged, the roll- 
feeding lever, shown just above the 
hopper, is thrown to the right and 
the hopper is lowered to a _ suitable 
position for unloading. 

Fig. 3 shows the construction of 
the mill in considerable detail, the 
upper half of the front ring and front 
head being cut away to show the ar- 
rangement of the crushing rolls. The 
center roll, 32, is driven by a square 
shaft, 33, and the idler roll, 49 is 


mounted on a shaft, 52, and held in 
place with a yoke, 55. It is free to 
turn by friction from the center roll. 
The yoke is hinged to the frame, 56, 
which is cast on the front and back 
heads, 68 and 69. The idler roll, 49, 
is self-adjusting and large pieces of 
metal may be passed through the mill 
without stalling it. The rolls do not 
come in actual contact with the drum. 

The conveying drum is driven from 
the center shaft, 33, by a heavy chain 
belt, running over a cast steel pinion. 
As the material is fed through the 
charging hopper, it is conveyed by 
means of buckets, 81 and 82, to the 
controller chute, 107, from which it 
passes into the rolls. From the latter 
it falls to the bottom of the conveyor 
drum, which again raises it and de- 
posits it in the feeding chute. This 
operation is repeated until the ma- 
terial is crushed fine enough to permit 
it to flow through the opening, E, into 
the settling tank. 

It is claimed that cinder can be fed 
into the mill continually until the 
drum contains from 300 to 450 pounds 
of metal, when the first section of the 
settling tank should be cleaned out 
and the mill allowed to run about 1% 
hours to wash out all the dross, or 
dirt, leaving clean metal in the drum. 
The mud that flows off during the 
washing operation should be run 


















































FIG, 2—FRONT VIEW OF CINDER MILL SHOWING FIG. 3—SECTIONAL 
HOPPER IN POSITION FOR FEEDING 
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VIEW SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF 


CRUSHING MECHANISM 
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through the mill again with the next 
lot of cinders to secure the best results. 

When the control lever, mentioned 
previously, is shifted to the right, the 
charging hopper is dropped and the 
controller chute, 107, is shifted into 
position to discharge the metal car- 
ried up by the buckets into the chute, 
103, which delivers it to the receiving 
box. 

The water tank, 5, and the settling 
tank should be filled with water up to 
the overflow outlet, A, before the 
mill is started. As the drum revolves, 
the water fills the cored chamber, B, 
through the opening, C, on the out- 
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side and empties into the bottom of 
the drum through a similar opening, 
D, on the inside. The water entering 
at the bottom of the drum, therefore, 
is forced up through the metal and 
cinder, pushing ovt the crushed cinder 
through the opening, E. The over- 
flow passes through the chute, 112, 
into the settling tank. The mud set- 
tles in the tank and the water flows 
back through the opening, F, into the 
water tank. Therefore, the same water 
is used over and over again. The 
water in the tank, 5, should always be 
level with the overflow. A. It will be 
noted that no punip is required to 
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keep the water in proper circulation. 
The mill weighs 4,800 pounds and, as 
stated previously, requires a 3-horse- 
power motor. The center roll oper- 
ates at 36 revolutions per minute and 
the conveyor drum at four revolutions 
per minute. 

The machine’s. crushing rolls are 
made of chilled iron with herringbone 
corrugations. The center crushing 
roll is 14 inches in diameter and 13% 
inches in length, and the idler crush- 
ing roll is 12 inches in diameter and 
13%4 inches in length. The water is 
circulated through the machine at the 
rate of about 30 gallons per minute. 


New Boring and Turning Mill 





"T's: boring and 
turning mill 
shown in_ the 
accompanying illus- 
tration was designed 
especially for con- 
venient operation. 
Through the central- 
ized control, all 
changes of feed and 
the controls including 
the rapid power trav- 
erse or hand adjust- 
ment of saddles and 
bars, the cross rail 
adjustment and the 
table control, are with- 
in reach from the op- 
erator’s position. One 
lever disengages the 
feed and gages the 
fine and coarse feed 
and operates the fast 
traverse in either di- 
rection. The mill has 
been developed by the 
Niles - Bement - Pond 
Co., New York. No 
part of the machine 
extends below the 
floor line. The hous- 
ings are of the box- 








dent for each head, 
both in the amount 
and direction for 
down, cross and an- 
gular feeding. The 
tool holders are steel 
forgings. They have 
straight shanks and 
are readily removable 
for the insertion of 
special boring bars, 
The counterweights for 
each bar are attached 
to the same chain but 
act independently. The 
chain is placed at the 
rear of the bars to 
prevent interference 
from overhead cranes. 
Safety friction clutches 
are provided on the 
vertical spline shaft to 
insure against acci- 
dents, in case _ the 
heads or bars meet 
with an obstruction 
when either feeding or 
fast traversing. Direct 
drive can be used with 
a motor of four to one 
speed variation. The 
motor is carried on a 








girder type, without 

openings in the front 

face, the cross-rail 

elevating screws being located between 
the housings. The table is supported 
by a large annular bearing running in 
a bath of oil. The table is driven by 
a coarse pitch bevel gear. The sur- 
face of the table has four pairs of 
parellel and eight radial T-slots. The 
table spindle is long, being maintained 
in alignment by an upper and lower 
bearing. 

The upper bearing is bored out of 
the solid bed, an adjustable threaded 
collar on the spindle-end preventing lift- 
ing. The cross rail is of the three-track 





NEW BORING AND TURNING MILL 


type, having a narrow guide at the 
bottom with a saddle traversing screw 
located between the guiding surfaces. 
The saddles have wide bearings on the 
cross rail, taper gibs being provided 
for taking up wear. A clamp bolt is 
provided for clamping each saddle 
when the bar is feeding. The swings 
are accurately graduated and swivel by 
means of an arc worm at the top. The 
bars are large, steel forgings, octagon 
in form. 

The eight feeds are positive, continu- 
ous and reversible, and are indepen- 


drive plate, in the rear 
] between the housings. 

Power is transmitted 
through a double run of clutch gears, 
giving two mechanical changes in 
speed, which, with the usual 16 or 
more speeds in the controller, gives 
52 or more speeds to the table. The 
motor is fitted with push-button con- 
trol and a dynamic brake for the table. 
A separate motor, located in the top 
brace of the mill, is furnished for 
elevating the crossrail and providing 
rapid power traverse to bars and 
saddles. Belt drive by a single pulley or 
alternating current motor drive by con- 


(Continued on page 460c.) 
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Whiting Coal Handling Gantry Crahe Installed in Coal Yards of Scranton Electric Co., 
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Scranton, Pa. 


Large Coal Handling Gantry Crane 


COAL handling gantry crane 
A« unusual length was _ recently 

built by the Whiting Foundry 
Equipment Co., Harvey, Ill, and in- 
stalled at the plant of the Scranton 
Electric Co., Scranton, Pa. As shown 
in the accompanying illustration, the 
crane’s span from center to center of 
the gantry legs is 118 feet, with a 
50-foot cantilever as shown at the left 
of the illustration. The total height 
is 53 feet, depth of girders being a 
little more than 12 feet. A runway 
previously erected in the coal yard 
is utilized as a support for one of the 
gantry legs. 

The crane is equipped with a Whit- 
ing three-motor, bucket-handling trol- 
ley, using one motor on the closing 
line, one on the holding line, and one 
for propulsion. General Electric mine 
type motors employing 3-phase, 60- 
cycle alternating current at 440 volts 
pressure, are used. 

The crane is said to be capable of 
unloading 100 tons of coal per hour 
from cars to storage pile or from stor- 
age pile to conveyor. The operator’s 
cage moves with the trolley, enabling 
him to keep a close watch on the 
grab bucket. 

The Reading Steel Casting Co., Read- 
ing, Pa., has recently completed a new 
wellfare building for the use of its 
employes. The structure cost more 
than $12,000. It is virtually a com- 
pletely equipped clubhouse. A ball 
room, reading room, correspondence 
room, kitchen, and locker room are 


provided, together with other facilities 
found. in first class clubhouses. The 
Reading Steel Casting Co. employs ap- 
proximately. 250 men and the new club 
house, is; managed by an_ employees’ 
association of which William Scham- 
bach is . president. 


Sanitary Water Cooler 


L. G. Stebbins, New London, Conn., 
has developed a sanitary water-cooler, 
particularly adapted for shop service. 





WATER COOLER FOR USE IN SHOPS 
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The ice is placed in a separate com- 
partment in the top with the drinking 
water underneath. The water melted 
from the ice runs down through a 
pipe into a false bottom, from which 
it is drawn off as necessary. The ice 
chamber is surrounded by an air-tight 
compartment, which prevents melting 
losses. The cooler is built of heavy 
sheet metal suitably enameled and is 
fitted with two faucets, one for drain- 
ing off drinking water and the other 
for removing the water melted from 
the ice. 


Interesting Exhibit 
The Snyder Electric Furnace Co., 
Chicago, will exhibit an electric furnace 
in operation at the Foundry & Machine 


‘Exhibition, which will be held at At- 


lantic City, Sept. 25 to Oct. 1, simul- 
taneously with the annual conventions 
of the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation and the American Institute of 
Metals. The furnace will melt cold 
scrap and heats will be poured three 
times daily, at 11:00 a. m., 2:00 p. m. 
and 5:00 p. m. 

The mecessary arrangements have 
been made with exhibitors of cleaning- 
room equipment and machine tools to 
clean and machine a fair proportion of 
each day’s output. Also tests of the 
castings from each heat will be made in 
Philadelphia and the results will be 
announced at the exhibition. The metal 
will be melted in a l-ton Snyder fur- 
nace, having a rated capacity of ten 
tons per 24 hours. 











Practical Details About Grinding 


Facts Regarding Proper Speed of Wheels, Power Required and the 
Economy Resulting from the Use of Safety Devices 7 


an extensive series of practical 

tests on grinding wheels. In one 
of these a bar of steel was held- with 
uniform pressure against a coarse 
wheel and the latter was then operated 
at a peripheral speed of 3,000 feet per 
minute. Next the speed of the wheel 
was changed in steps, increasing 500 
feet per minute, until 8,000 feet per 
minute was attained. At each of these 
speeds the amount of emery ground 
from the wheel was measured and the 
cubic inches of metal that were re- 
moved were calculated. 

In those days the commonly accepted 
reasonably safe speed to operate a 
wheel was 5,000 feet peripheral speed 
per minute. The step from 5,000 to 
5,500 feet per minute gave an advantage 
in efficiency of about 10 per cent. At 
6,000 feet per minute the gain was from 
35 to 40 per cent over that of 5,000 
feet per minute. At 6,500 feet per min- 
ute the gain was 70 per cent and from 
7,000 feet per minute up, the efficiency 
appeared to decrease as the wheel ap- 
peared to melt the steel to such a de- 
gree that the metal would flow into the 
pores of the wheel and so load the 
wheel as to kill the cutting qualities. 

In order to operate the wheels at a 
speed of 6,500 feet per minute it was 
necessary to use the tapered side type 
of wheel with concave flanges made of 
steel, tapered % inch to the foot on 
each side; these flanges to be within 4 
inches of the diameter of the wheel: 
in other words, tapered flanges 20 
inches in diameter are employed on a 
24-inch wheel and when the _ wheel 
wears to 20 inches, a new set of 16- 
inch flanges are put on the machine, 
then 12 inches and 8 inches in succes- 
sion and in this way economy has been 
obtained and many hundreds of opera- 
tors’ lives have been saved, as_ these 
flanges have invariably held the parts 
of a wheel that has broken when used 
under the conditions mentioned. 

In learning these facts it became very 
evident that practically all the grinding 
machines on the market were entirely 
too light, the spindles were too small in 
diameter, the bearings were too short 
and the pulleys on the spindles were en- 
tirely too narrow so that it was im- 


Ss years ago the writer made 


A paper which was read at a recent meet- 
ing of the Detroit Foundrymen’s Association. 
The author, Chas. G. Smith, is president, Pitts- 
hurgh Emery Wheel Co., Rochester, Pa, 
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possible to secure the power required 
to do an economical job.- The addi- 
tional weight of these tapered flanges 
makes it imperative to have heavier 
spindles in order to accomplish the re- 
quired results. 

One strong man in a steel foundry 
with a good chunk of a casting and a 
heavy gate to grind can exert from 
four to four and one-half horsepower 





Pointers on Grinding 
A peripheral speed of 6,500 feet 


per minute is most economical un- 
der ordinary circumstances. 

An ordinary double grinding 
stand with two 24x2%-inch wheels 
should be supplied with ten horse- 
power. 

Spindles for 24x2'%-inch wheels 
should be 2 inches in diameter and 
the bearings should be 12 inches 
long. 

For operating a swing frame 
grinding machine such as is com- 
monly used in steel foundries, 7% 
horsepower is required. 

A heavy grinding machine used 
for surfacing manganese steel frogs, 
etc, will absorb from 20 to 25 
horsepower. 

Spindle bearings should be kept 
tight. 

Flanges should be _ carefully 
mounted, following in detail the di- 
rections of the manufacturer. 











so that it can be readily seen that in 
order to get the maximum results from 
24x2 or 24x2'4-inch wheels, each ma- 
chine should be supplied with about ten 
horsepower as there are times when 
two men, one at each end of the 
spindle, are taking power at the same 
time and they will jointly consume about 
nine horsepower. 

My experience has shown that for 
operations of this nature a spindle of 
not less than 2 inches in diameter 
should be used and the bearings should 
be about 12 inches long. 


The Proper Spindle Diameter 


In regard to spindle diameters, the 
National Association of Abrasive Wheel 
Manufacturers at a meeting in Buffalo, 
Dec. 7, 1914, adopted a set of regula- 
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tions governing the use of grinding 
wheels and adopted a standard. In 
these regulations is incorporated a 
table giving minimum diameters of 
spindles for various diameisrs and 
thicknesses of wheels and this table is 
made to conform to the diameter of 
wheels with straight sides, where tapered 
flanges are not used, and in most cases 
| would recommend the use of a size 
larger than those specified, where the 
tapered flanges are used. 

The use of grinding machines on 
any other than the ground floor is bad 
practice unless the floors are rigid 
enough to prevent any vibration as this 
vibration makes it difficult to keep the 
wheels true and where it is possible 
these machines should be mounted on a 
concrete. foundation. These foundations 
will pay for themselves in the saving 
of emery that it is necessary to dress 
away from the wheel in keeping it 
true. 

In operating a swing frame grind- 
ing machine such as is so commonly 
used in steel foundries the operator is 
able to get considerably more pressure 
on the wheel than on a floor stand and 
a machine with a 20x2% or a 24-inch 
wheel should - be supplied with at 
least 7%4 horsepower as it is neces- 
sary in order to get production to keep 
the wheel moving at the recommended 
speed while it is under its heaviest load 
and if you do not have sufficient power 
the pressure of the operator’ will 
slacken the speed of the wheel and you 
only secure the efficiency at the speed 
at which the wheel operates under load. 

A heavy planer such as is used in a 
manganese steel foundry for grinding 
the tops of frogs and other heavy cast- 
ings, using 20x2% inch wheel, should 
have 20 horsepower plus the amount of 
power to drive the machine and the 
wheel when it is not under load, as a 
wheel of this size will do some very 
rapid grinding when operated under 
these conditions. In some cases a 
wheel of this size will take a load of 
25 horsepower. 

The matter of power is a very im- 
portant factor and should be given very 
careful consideration on all types of 
machines and in the installation of belt 
driven machines you will always find 
it more economical to put in machines 
with belts of sufficient width to give 
you sufficient power to do the heaviest 
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work which it is proposed to grind. 
I have been in many grinding rooms 
where the spindles were so loose in 
their bearings that I wondered that they 
did not have wheels break every day, 
and if one should break under condi- 
tions of this kind, in nearly every case, 
the wheel would be blamed instead of 
the management of the shop. Such 
conditions should be watched very care- 
fully and the bearings kept in good 
condition at all times. 

All wheel manufacturers are sup- 
posed to make the holes in their wheels, 
when the hole is more than 1 inch in 
diameter, 0.005 inch over-size and the 
man who is delegated to mount the 
wheels on the arbor should be very 
careful that the wheel slips easily over 
the spindle and should never force it 
on as the expansion in the spindle from 
heating in the boxes in all probability 
will break the wheel. The holes should not 
be too large; if so, the wheel will 
drop before tightening the nut and 
cause it to be out of true. This matter 
is very important and should be very 
carefully watched. 

Another matter in the mounting of 
wheels that {1s very important is the 
mounting of the flanges, no matter 
whether they are tapered or straight. 
The inside flange should always be 
cleaned as well as the inside of the out- 
side flange and both sides of the wheel 
should be brushed. Where tapered 
flanges are.used and loose blotter pads 
are supplied, both sides of each pad 
should be thoroughly cleaned and there 
should be no abrasions in these pads to 
cause lumps or permit of pieces of dirt 
or metal to remain between the wheel 
and the flanges. As you will readily 
see, when the nut tightens these flanges 
against the wheel, any particles of for- 
eign matter, or irregularities of any 
kind will have a tendency to break the 
wheel. I have seen more carelessness 
along this line, I believe, than in any 
other cases of negligence in foundries 
and other grinding rooms where the 
work is of a snagging nature. Every 
flange, whether straight or tapered, 
should be recessed on the inside Ys-inch 
deep and the diameter of this recess 
should be at least two-thirds the 
diameter of the flange, allowing the 
flange to bear on the wheel on its outer 
part. 

Another point that has been recently 
pressed by the passing of the various 
compensation laws is the question of 
hoods which are necessary for taking 
away the dust from the wheels. By the 
use of these hoods even in addition to 
the tapered flanges, the operator has a 
more comfortable feeling as to his 
safety and you will thereby secure a 
greater efficiency in your grinding. 
There is littlke commonly known as 
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to the type of hoods that should be 
used. My experience has been that 
you get the most satisfactory results 
by taking the exhaust pipe away from 
the hood at a point about 30 to 45 de- 
grees above the center line, so that you 
take only the dust through your ex- 
haust system, thereby saving the heavy 
particles of emery and metal from 
cutting away your piping and _ fan. 
By doing this it is necessary to have 
hoods that will go practically to the 
floor so that the heavy particles may 
drop and be shoveled out of the hood 
at intervals. The swing frame grinding 
machine has caused a great deal of an- 
noyance to the designers of dust re- 
moval apparatus but the problems in- 
volved finally have been solved by 
painstaking efforts. 


The Value of Uniform Speeds 


I would like to dwell on a few points 
that are quite common in the practices 
of emery wheel buyers and _ users. 

















GARDNER DISC GRINDER 


One of our men was in a shop in De- 
troit not long ago where we had some 
wheels on test. We got a report that 
these wheels were not as good as the 
wheels of another make that this con- 
cern had been using. On checking up 
the speeds of the machine, we found 
there were no two machines in the 
shop running at the same speed and 
there was a variation of almost 600 
revolutions per minute between the fast- 
est and the slowest machines. Our 
wheel had been placed on the slowest 
machine and quite naturally would not 
work as fast as the wheels on the 
faster machines. We often hear the 
complaints made by the buyers of 
wheels regarding the lack of  uni- 
formity of wheels. If all the wheels 
in a lot had been identical, under the 
condition mentioned above they could 
not have possibly given uniform results. 
By watching these points you would 
probably be enabled to improve the 
economy of your grinding considerably. 
Grinding practice today is very much 
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different from what it was 15 years ago; 
at that time practically no one knew 
anything regarding the technical features 
of the practice but since then it has de- 
veloped into a branch of engineering 
and there has been a great deal of hard 
study put into the matter. There still 
is a great deal to be learned. The best 
way to get the highest degree of ef- 
ficiency is to have a man who is thor- 
oughly conversant with what mixtures 
in the wheels will be best suited for 
the work to be done, and if there is 
no standard mixture to fulfill the con- 
ditions, one capable of changing the 
mixtures to bring the desired results. 


Heavy Disc Grinder 


A dise grinder of large proportions, 
designed for maximum rigidity and 
weighing 5,000 pounds, has been placed 
on the market by the Gardner Machine 
Co., Beloit, Wis. This machine, which 
is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, is equipped with a dust ex- 
hauster, a water-cooling system, and a 
cast iron hood. Its spindle is 3 inches 
in diameter, mounted in large radial 
ball bearings. The spindle pulley, 12 
inches in diameter, is faced for a 10- 
inch double belt. The rocker shaft 
and counterweight are cast in one 
piece, the former oscillating in its 
bearings when the table is rocked back 
and forth across the grinding wheel. 
Heavy clamp collars outside the shaft 
bearings prevent the rocker shaft from 
moving to the right or left when work 
is forced against the grinder. A 
slotted ledge on one of these collars is 
provided with a set screw to regulate 
the motion of the table. The table 
column and top are of heavy construc- 
tion, the former being 5 inches in 
diameter, and partly contained within 
the counterweight. Two locking 
screws through the left side of the 
counterweight hold the column at any 
required height. A graduated clamp 
collar just above the counterweight on 
the column is used to set the table at 
an angle with the grinding wheel. The 
table top, 18 inches long and 10 inches 
wide, has three %-inch T-slots and a 
channel drain for wet grinding. The 
feed mechanism provides for either 
lever, screw, or spring feed. A mi- 
crometer stop-screw at the front of 
the table governs the forward move- 
ment of the table. An abrasive ring 
wheel is provided for wet grinding and 
a disc wheel for dry grinding. The 
cast iron hood has two openings, one 
for water and one for dust. The water 
pump is of the gear type. The dust 
exhauster, contained within the base, is 
belt driven. The front of the hood is 
made in sections for various sizes of 


work. 
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Reinforced Annealing Box 


The intense heat to which annealing 
boxes are exposed renders many of 
them unserviceable in a comparatively 
short time. The side and end edges 
often sag or break and the bottoms 
are distorted easily. To overcome 
these features, P. E. Hunter, president 
of the Pittsburgh Annealing Box Co., 
Pittsburgh, has designed forged sup- 


























REINFORCEMENT FOR ANNEALING 


BOX 
ports or pedestals which may be 
riveted to the bottom and edges of 
annealing boxes at the points  sub- 
jected to the greatest strains. The 


pedestals may be distributed to equal- 
ize the strain of the weight, thus in- 
creasing the life of the box. 

The central, side and end pedestals 
can be reinforced with flanges and 
may be attached to any annealing box. 
Mr. Hunter states that these pedestals 
support the annealing box some dis- 
_ tance above the furnace floor, allowing 
ample space for a circulation of gases 
and for the insertion of supporting or 
handling tools. Mr. Hunter has been 
granted a United States patent on a 
supporting bottom for annealing 
boxes. 


Outdoor Switch-House 


An outdoor switching and metering 
set to control and measure the out- 
put of outdoor sub-stations has been 
placed on the market by the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 
This set, which is made in various ca- 
pacities up to 300 amperes and 4,500 
volts, is said to be compact. inexpen- 
sive, weatherproof and foolproof. It is 
designed either for pole, wall, or tower 
mounting, or for ground installation, 
as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The housing is of sheet steel 
built up on a structural steel frame- 
work with a large door in front, per- 
mitting access to all of the apparatus 


and wiring. The need for a rear 
door, it is said, is totally eliminated. 
The switching equipment consists of 


a full-automatic, self-contained, series- 
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tripping oil circuit breaker, mounted 
directly on the steel framework of 


the house. It is claimed that this 
saves considerable space. The meter- 
ing equipment includes a_ standard 


house-type polyphase watt-hour meter, 
with the necessary current and volt- 
age transformers, fuse blocks and 
fuses. The meter is mounted on a 
small slate panel, on which are also 
placed current and voltage terminals 
for testing and calibrating meters. 
It is claimed that the manner of 
mounting the voltage transformers 
eliminates risk of accidental contact. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York, has issued a 4-page bul- 
letin describing a new type of Leyner- 
Ingersoll water drill. This machine 
was developed to meet the demand 
for a light weight drill intended for 
comparatively shallow holes of small 
diameter. In drilling speed it is said 
to compare favorably with drills of 
larger size. The drill weighs only 95 
pounds. 


The Stark Rolling Mill Co., Canton, 
O., has issued an interesting booklet, 
entitled “Corrosion—The Cause—The 
Effect—The Remedy”. It deals with the 
corrosion of sheets in a non-technical 
and interesting manner and _ contains 
many facts and statements of value. 
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Rigid Boring Tools 
An interesting group of small lathe 
and boring mill tools, recently placed 
on the market by the Rigid Tool 
Holder Co., Baltimore, includes a 
cutter clamp; adjustable, double re- 
versible, single reversible, and tool 























ADJUSTABLE BORING TOOL 
DOUBLE REVERSIBLE BORING TOOL 


post boring tools; a cutting-off tool, 
an internal thread tool, a thread cut- 
ter, hand-grinding jig, and a goose- 
neck thread tool. Designed especially 
for rigidity, these tools take unus- 
ually large bars made of solid round 
stock. To encourage the use of the 
largest bar possible and to avoid 
the necessity of lowering the holder 
when the larger bar is installed, the 
bar ports are elongated horizontally. 
The elevating yoke of the adjustable 
boring tool is hinged and may be 
locked by a clamp nut at any desired 
elevation. The double reversible bor- 
ing tool reverses end for end or up- 
side down, and with a liner, is said to 
be practically universal in operation. 
The single reversible boring tool re- 
verses vertically only. An angular 
opening between the ‘shank and bar- 
rel of the tool post boring tool is said 
to bring the strain-receiving cutter point 
2s near as possible to the supporting 
tool post wedge. The cutting-off tool 
is either right or left handed and 
is said to be capable of cutting off 
tool steel under automatic cross feed. 
U-shaped liners are used for elevating 
the tools. The adjustable and double 
reversible boring tools are shown in 
the accompanying illustration. 

The Mott Sand Blast Mfg. Co., 
1157 East 138th street, New York, has 
four _ bulletins describing, its 
types of said blast machines. 


issued 
various 
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A Continuous Rod Casting Machine 


Grenville Mellen’s Invention Produces Rods of Lead, Zinc, Brass, Copper, 
Aluminum, Etc., by the Use of Endless Chains of Mold Blocks 


NEW process devised by Grenville 
Mellen, Llewellyn Park, N. J., to 
produce rods of lead, zinc, brass, 
copper, aluminum, etc., at one operation, 
employs a small continuous casting ma- 
chine. Hot liquid metal is transferred 
from melting crucibles directly into an 





FIG. 1—SIDE VIEW OF VERTICAL 
TYPE MELLEN ROD MACHINE 
endless chain of mold blocks, where 
solidification takes place, the rod 
emerging continuously in a solid form 
at one end, as long as the molten metal 
is supplied. The operation of these 
mold blocks so as to produce a solid 
rod of uniform structure constitutes an 
important part of Mr. Mellen’s inven- 

tion. 

The machine shown in Fig. 1, is 
feet in height over all, 2 feet by 3 feet 
cross-sectional area, and 


12 


in horizontal 
6,000 pounds in weight, with a frame- 
work of cast iron, which holds in posi- 
tion two endless chains of mold blocks, 


Thig article presents the substance of a 
paper*to be read before the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers at its September 
meeting in San Francisco. 


BY R. C. PATTERSON JR. 


made in sections and joining in center 
alignment. The mold orifice is made up 
of these mold sections, into which the 
liquid metal flows. The molding chains 
are composed of steel blocks, grooved 
on one face to form the molding cavity, 
and linked together with flexible joints. 
Each block is carried on four rollers 
which guide the chain around the end 


sprockets and carry it in its course 
through the machine. 
The accuracy of alignment requisite 


to the production of a perfect rod in 
the mold groove formed by these sec- 
tions is secured by careful machine 
work, and by building the four ways, 
down which the alignment takes place, 
so that two of the sides are fixed per- 
manently, while the opposite sides are 
held to their position by spring pres- 
sure. The guides carrying the molds 
while in casting position, are water- 
cooled square tubes. 

The length of this machine is some- 
what indeterminate. A certain amount 
of both time and cooling surface is re- 
quired to solidify the metal in the 
mold; and one may either use a long 
molding chain and run it fast, or a 
shorter chain and run it correspondingly 
slower. It has been estimated that with 
8 feet length between centers for the 
chains, a casting speed of 25 feet per 
minute for 72-inch brass rod will not 
cause the molding blocks to rise .in tem- 
perature above 450 degrees Fahr. Ex- 
periments have shown that in the cast- 
ing of bronze mixtures, the pair of 
molding blocks should have about six 
times as much sectional area as the cast 
rod, to allow a reasonable temperature 
difference for the rapid removal of the 
heat. 

u ere ] “ertical 


First Machines 


The first machines designed for this 
process of continuous casting were ver- 
tical; but the desire of practical rod- 
mill men to operate with the molding 
groove horizontal led Mr. Mellen to 
spend considerable time in experimental 
improvements of mechanical details, in 
order to secure a maximum efficiency 


for the horizontal machine. In_ this 
attempt, numerous troubles and intricate 
problems were encountered. The ma- 


chine would always cast rods; but its 
successful operation in a_ horizontal 
position required more skill than that 
possessed by an ordinary laborer. After 
the axis was first 


much experiment, 
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made slightly inclined; but at length the 
vertical position was readopted; and in 
this form one laborer, with a little pre- 
liminary instruction, it is said, can man- 
age the machine without difficulty. 
The chief hindrance to horizontal 
operations were: First, the difficulty of 
completely filling the molds, and second, 
the circumstances that, in working hori- 
zontally, the lower chain did the greater 
part of the work and became, after a 
heated, while the 
relatively cool. 


excessively 
remained 


time, 


upper chain 
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FIG. 2—ARRANGEMENT OF CASTING 


SHOP 


This caused an irregular structure, both 
in the cast rod and in the drawn 
product resulting therefrom, and as a 
result the required strength tests were 
not satisfactory. In the vertical ar- 
rangement these difficulties automatically 
cured themselves, since the metal com- 
pletely filled the mold, with uniform 
contact all round, thus causing each 
portion of the chain to do its work, and 
giving a symmetrical structure to both 
rod and resulting wire. 

The importance of keeping all of the 
chain at work all the time is shown by 
the fact that in the vertical type of 
machine the chain can be considerably 
shortened, yet the machine is capable of 
running at higher speed than when 
arranged horizontally. This vertical ar- 
rangement, however, necessitates opera- 
The flow of metal 
controlled by an 


tion on two levels. 
into the machine is 
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electrically operated automatic device, 
which adjusts the feed to the speed at 
which the machine is operated. If for 
any reason the machine should stop, 
the flow would be automatically shut 
off. A safety device is incorporated 
into the drive, so that if any foreign 
material clogs the chain, a safety pin is 
sheared, thus protecting the mechanism 
from injury. The rods are delivered 
immediately from the machine to the 
die of the bull block, where they are 
drawn down to suit particular orders. 
This new method of manufacturing rods 
does away, it is said, with the procedure 
of casting the wire bar, handling it 
from the molds, rehandling it to and 
from the reheating furnace, reheating 
and _ rolling. 

The apparatus is completely inclosed, 
so that the operator is protected from 
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Collapsing Tap for Shell 
Work 


A collapsing tap, specially designed 
to tap shrapnel shells, is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. This 
adjusted from the front 
through a hardened set screw, having 
32 threads per inch, thus securing an 
accurate and positive alignment. A 
feature of this tap is the screw at the 
rear end, which is used for adjusting 
the tension on the throw-off or trip- 
ping spring. All parts subject to 
wear, are hardened and ground. The 
chasers are high-speed steel. This tap 
is adapted for use either in a turret 
head or attached to a live spindle. 
It is being manufactured by the Vic- 
tor Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa., and is 


tool is 


said to be extremely rapid in operation. 
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COLLAPSING TAP 


The caster is the only work- 
About five 
horsepower is required to operate the 


injury. 
man required in its use. 


machine. 

A later development is the machine 
for casting rods of lead and soft-metal 
alloys, '%4-inch and upward in diameter. 
This is the first step in the manufacture 
of shrapnel bullets; and the machine 
will cast per hour enough lead rod for 
more than 200,000 bullets. The only 
motive power required is that necessary 
tor overcoming the friction resisting 
the motion of the traveling mold chains. 
This lead machine is practically the 
same as that used for brass, with the 
exception that it is operated in a horizon- 
tal plane. The horsepower is slightly de- 
creased, and the machine is a few feet 
longer. In two drawings, the area of 

(Continued on page 460b.) 


FOR SHELL WORK 


Saw Tooth Setter 


A setting device, designed for the 
rapid and accurate setting of teeth of 
inserted tooth saw blades, has been 
placed on the market by the Hunter 
Saw & Machine Co., Pittsburgh. As 
shown in the accompanying illustration, 
the machine consists of a cast iron base, 
into which a cold rolled bar is fitted, a 
graduated indicator sliding vertically on 
the bar. This may be adjusted so as to 
permit the assembling of blades up to 
The arbor fur- 
nished with the device makes possible 
the fitting of blades from 12 to 76 
inches in diameter. 


76 inches in diameter. 


The effect of copper upon steel for 
roofing tin is described in a recent 
booklet issued by the American Sheet 
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& Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh. The 
pamphlet is’ well illustrated and con- 
tains a number of tables. 


Don’ts for Track Repair 
Men 


Don’t work under overhead cranes 
or use defective tools. 

Don’t work too close together when 
using spike mauls or picks as there 
is danger of striking each other. 

Don’t fail to wear goggles when 
cutting bolts, rails or doing anything 

















SAW TOOTH SETTING DEVICE 


else where chips or dust may fly into 
the eyes. 

Don’t work on tracks where cars 
are being shifted without protection 
of danger sign, or if necessary, use 
derailer. 

Don’t remove flags unless you placed 
them. 

Don’t fail to provide red lights at 
each end of a push car at night. 

Don’t go under, or climb between 
cars, or sit on the track. 

Don’t cross betweeh cars setting 
close together, or walk close to a car 
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when going around the end of same, 
as cars may be moved suddenly. 
Don’t jump on or off moving cars. 
Don’t throw switches for cranes or 
trains. If necessary to throw switches 
for push cars, line up switch as found. 
Don’t handle rails without using 
rail tongs. Always have enough men 
to carry rail. 
Don’t pile material nearer than 6% 
feet from track.—Safety Hints, Whitaker- 
Glessner Co. 





Shrapnel Bar Cutter 


.A cutting-off machine designed to 
cut round bars from 1% inches to 6 
inches in diameter, for shrapnel and 
shafting work, has been placed on the 
market by the Brightman Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, O. Massively built, the ma- 
chine weighs approximately 11,000 
pounds and is driven by a 20 horse- 
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power electric motor. It is said to 
cut off shell and shrapnel bars at the 
rate of one cut in 40 to 50 seconds 
on 3-inch material. A double cutting 

















CUTTING-OFF MACHINE FOR HANDLING 
SHRAPNEL AND OTHER ROUND 
BARS 
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head obviates the necessity of with- 
drawing bars from the machine and 
turning them end for end when a sec- 
ond cutting is desired. Each cutting 
head has four cutting tools, in order to 
secure maximum rapidity of operation. 
A tank and rotary pump are provided 
for the lubricant used on the cutting 
blades. The tools are automatically 
backed out of the cut at its completion. 
A feature claimed for the machine is 
the ability to cut two short pieces at 
the same time. For such short lengths 
a measuring gage is provided. The 
machine is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. 


The Stow Mfg. Co., Binghamton, 
N. Y., has issued an interesting 20- 
page folder describing various types 
of portable drills, grinders, screw 
drivers, buffers, etc., manufactured by 
this concern. 


Sparks from the Grinding Wheel 


By H. O. Tair 





MAN refuses to make shrapnel, 
declaring it an iniquitous busi- 
ness. Later, he sells his plant to 
another man for that very purpose. No 
question of morals is involved, how- 
ever. No one is really expected, in 
this day and age, to be his brother’s 


keeper ! 
en ee 


The bystander cannot but foresee 
post-bellum grief for those near-sight- 


ed New England machinists now 

striking for less hours at more pay. 
Powe 

The Daily Iron Trade in a recent 


editorial declared that business was 
“filled to the brim with sentiment.” 
Apparently so. On another page of 
the same issue appeared an interview 
with the president of an iron and steel 
company, just after his first aeroplane 
ride. “Mother Earth smiled sweetly 
as she rose to meet us,” he stated 
for publication. 
* + * 


A practical illustration of the well- 
known phrase, “muddling along”, is 
given by the awards almost daily of 
huge munition contracts to machine 
shops which have not. one-fifth 
enough capacity to handle them. 

tre 

That little cipher key on the type- 
writer is an awful temptation, don’t 
you know, to the imaginative re- 
porter cooking up an interview about 
war contracts. 

* * + 

Strange one doesn’t hear of any 

hyphenated machine shop owners just 


at present, 
fee, tek. 


“Steel bands, in sympathy with steel 


bars, went up $1 a ton.” Must have 
been awfully soft. steel. 
i 

“This is the world’s last great war,” 
declared the Cave dwellers, after the 
big fight with the Arboreals. 

oe 

A New York daily publishes a_ list 
of American manufacturers who have 
refused war orders. Is this a news 
item, or an honor roll? 

Tee 

Were Wat Tyler and Jack Cade 
living now, they would undoubtedly be 
members of the industrial relations com- 
mission. 

me ie 

A Y. M. C. A. manager recently 
resigned his job to sell ice machinery 
to publicans and other sinners. A step 
ahead, or a fall from grace? 

+ * * 

“The iron and steel trade is taking 
the Arasic sinking calmly, and bullish 
sentiment prevails.” Johnbullish  senti- 
ment, possibly. 

. -. 

The Romans used to beat their swords 
into plooughshares when peace was de- 
clared, while we may convert our can- 
non into puffed breakfast-food machines. 

* Big 


A recent burglary carried out with 
the aid of a powerful automobile is 
described as a high speed steal. 

ee eo 


“We don’t want to fight, but, by jingo! 
if we do, 
We've got the men, we’ve got the lathes, 
we've got the foundries, too!” 
* * * 


A Kentucky iron works manager re- 
cently shot the secretary-treasurer of a 
machine factory at a director’s meeting. 


“It is said the trouble was started by 

remarks of the assailant concerning the 

victim’s work in his dual capacity.” 

Seems to us the poor devil’s duel capac- 

ity wasn’t what it ought to be, either. 
x * x 

“Galvanized Sheets are Inclined to Sag 
Slightly.” Those ultra-obvious head- 
writers ! 

aK * * 

“The king visited the munition fac- 
tories, later expressing himself as highly 
pleased with what he had seen,” says a 
news item. Maybe he was and then 
again, maybe he wasnt. You can’t 
always tell about these kings; some of 
them are pretty deep. 

* * & 

Strange we haven’t heard from the 
anti-cigarette folks as to the evils of 
supplying coffin-tacks to the soldiers in 
the trenches! 

* * 

First thing we know, they'll be wear- 
ing high speed steel as a setting for 
jewelry. 

. « = 

The Russians aren’t ordering any bolts 
and nuts. They’ve got the latter on 
their general staff and the former they 
make on the home grounds in 100,000 


lots. 
* * - 


Europe—‘“Charge bayonets!” 
Uncle Sam —‘“‘Nothing doing. Cash 
sales only and take ’em home yourself.” 
Sea eee 


“China Asks For Scrap. Would Like 
Horseshoes Done Up in Special Pack- 
ages,” says a Daily Iron Trade head- 
line. The first part of her wish is easy. 
As for the second—Japan handed her 
one just t’other day. 























Corporation Wins Forty-Six Awards 


Panama-Pacific Exposition Judges Declare U. S. Steel Corporation Exhibit 
“‘Best, Most Complete, and Most Attractive Installation” 


and ingenious exhibits of the United 
States Steel Corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries at the Panama - Pacific Inter- 
nationla Exposition, the Superior Jury has 
made these companies a total of 46 awards. 


& RECOGNITION of the elaborate 


In all, the Steel Corporation and its 
subsidiaries received in the order of 
their standing 11 grand prizes, one 


gold medal, ten medals of honor one 
special gold medal, 20 gold medals and 
three silver medals. Among the 
recipients of medals were a number of 
the officials and employes of the Steel 
Corporation who had rendered special 
service in planning and preparing the 
exhibits. 

In the general class, the United States 
Steel Corporation and subsidiary com- 
panies was awarded a grand prize: 

For a comprehensive, educational ex- 
hibit of the steel industry and related 
industries showing in logical sequence 
the various mining and _ transportation 
methods, metallurgical processes, manu- 
facturing operations, and finished com- 
mercial products; a special gold medal 
to the best, most complete, and most 
attractive installation, with special 
commendation of the educational value 


of the exhibit and of the manner in 
which the exhibit is maintained and 
conducted; one medal of honor for 


motion picture exhibit of the steel in- 
dustry and related industries, showing 
mining and transportation methods, coke 
manufacture, metallurgical processes, 
manufacturing operations and _ finished 
commercial products; also activities in 
social economy, education, general wel- 
fare and safety work in all departments ; 
exhibit of its educational activ *ies 
and a second medal of honor for th? 
among its employes. 


Grand Prize for Safety 


A grand prize was bestowed upon the 
bureau of safety, sanitation and welfare 
of the Steel Corporation for its exhibit. 
The Carnegie Steel Co. received a 
grand for the general excellence 
of its and semi-finished fur- 
nace, shop products and by- 
products. 

The greatest degree of 
recognized in certain special products as 
exhibiting the development of 
the art, including special 
alloy steels, Carnegie-Schoen steam and 
electric railway wheels, Carnegie forged 
and rolled steel wheels and circular sec- 
tions, standard forged heat-treated 
axles, steel sheet piling, steel mine tim- 
Duquesne and 


prize 
finished 
mill and 


merit was 
highest 


armor plate, 


and 


bers and portable track, 
Braddock rail joints, 
and clips, slack barrel 
welding and threading steel and special 
rolled sections. The Illinois Steel Co. won 


steel cross ties 


hoop, special 


a grand prize in special recognition of 
its exhibit of ferro-silicon, ferro-mangan- 
ese, special electric and alloy steels, 
railroad track specialties, standard 
forged axles and special rolled sections. 


Miscellaneous Grand Prizes 


The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. was granted a grand prize for its 
exhibit of pig iron, special welding 
steel, special threading steel, and special 
rolled section; The Lorain Steel Co. a 
grand prize for its tadpole tongue 
switch, tongue holding device and elec- 
trically-welded rail joints; the Ameri- 
can Bridge Co. a grand prize for its 
exhibit of sections of building columns 
showing most notable types of recent 
construction, section of Hell Gate bridge 
cord, large forged eyebar tested to de- 
struction, galvanized steel towers and 
poles, towing and _ self-propelled steel 
barges for bulk products and standard 
railroad turn tables; the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. a grand prize for 
its exhibit of copper-bearing steel 
sheets, copper-bearing open hearth terne 


plates, galvanized sheets, high grade 
coke and charcoal tin plates and 
planished sheet iron; the American 


Steel & Wire Co. a grand prize for the 
excellence of its iron, steel, copper, wire 
mill and by-products, plain and _fin- 
ished; for miscellaneous finished wire 
products, electrical wire products and 
horse shoes, with special recognition of 
piano and music wire, wire rope, 
woven wire fencing, triangle mesh wire 


reinforcement, round, flat and odd- 
shaped wires, copper rail bonds, insu- 
lated copper wires and cables, patent 
and single loop bale ties, wire hoop 
for slack cooperage, sulphate of iron 
as a by-product, horse shoes and toe 
calks; the National Tube Co. a grand 


prize for its exhibit of.tubular products 
and fittings, including casing, tubing, 
drill pipe, drive pipe and tubing with 
upset ends, line pipe, lead joint pipe, 
Spellerized pipe and boiled tubes, steel 
poles, all manufactured in 40-foot 
lengths; for protective coating, for 
unions, valves and fittings and for vari- 


ous seamless tube products; the Uni- 

versal Portland Cement Co., a grand 

prize for its Portland cement and the 
various uses as exhibited. 
Gold Medals 

Gold medals were awarded to the 


Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad Co.; to 
the Birmingham Southern Railroad Co.; 
to the Duluth & Iron Range Railroad 
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Co.; to the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Rail- 
way Co.; to the Newburgh & South 
Shore Railway Co.; and to the Union 
Railroad Co. Medals of honor were 
bestowed upon the Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern Railway Co.; upon the Car- 
negie Steel Co.; upon the United States 
Steel Products Co., export department; 
upon the Oliver Iron Mining Co., upon 
the Pittsburgh Steamship Co.; upon the 
Pittsburgh & Conneaut Dock Co.; upon 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co. arid upon the 
Illinois Steel Co. 


Personal Awards 


A special medal of honor was 


“awarded A. T. DeForest of San Fran- 


cisco vice president of the United States 
Steel Products Co. “for the thought and 
energy contributed to the conception, 
financing and execution” of the Steel 
Corporation exhibit. Other individuals 
who received gold medals for planning 
exhibits or for other services in con- 
nection with the display, were L. J. 
Affelder, of the American Bridge Co.; 
B. B. Ayers, of the American Steel & 
Wire Co.; Miss Zhay Clark, harpist; 
W. H. Clingerman, president of the H. 
C. Frick Coke Co.; C. L. Close, manager of 
the bureau of safety, sanitation and 
welfare of the Steel Corporation; W. 
W. J. Croze, of the Oliver Iron Mining 
Co.; L. F. Hamilton, of the National 
Tube Co.; R. B. Woodworth, of the 
Carnegie Steel Co.; V. S. Yarnall, man- 
ager of exhibits; H. V. Jamison, E. H. 
J. Lorenz, E. J. Schneider, Henry 
Spiller and S. Geo. Stevens. Those 
who received silver medals were E. C. 
Collins, of the Pittsburgh Steamship 
Co.; R. R. Richardson, of the Pittsburgh 
& Conneaut Dock Co., and D. E. Saw- 
yer, of the Illinois Steel Co. 


Russia Buys Presses for 
Shrapnel 


E. J. Parker, New York sales man- 
ager of the Morgan Engineering Co., 
Alliance, O., with offices at 165 Broad- 
way, New York, returned on Aug. 24 
on the steamship Hetitie Orav. Mr. 
Parker spent about six weeks in Petro- 
grad, where he secured orders for ap- 
proximately 30 complete plants for 
making 3-inch and 6-inch shrapnel. 
Each plant consists of a vertical pierc- 
ing press, a horizontal press, tank ac- 
cumulators, electric pumps, etc., which 
vary in size according to the diameter 
of the shrapnel. These orders aggre- 
gate a total of about $700,000. 
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The Implement Trade is Improving 


Plants of the Tri-Cities Are Unusually Active and the Big 
Crop Foreshadows Increased Demand 


ARKED industrial improvement 
M has developed in Davenport, Ia., 
Rock Island, Ill, and Moline, IIL, 
the largest agricultural implement manu- 


facturing center in the world. The bet- 
terment, however, is not confined to that 


line, but includes plants making mill 
machinery, automobiles and_ related 
products. Dullness prevails in certain 


activities, but this is due either to the 
usual seasonable quietness or natural 
changes in industrial requirements. The 
future is an unknown quantity, but it is 
being looked forward to with hopeful- 
ness. 

Plants in the tri-cities generally are. 
operating at almost normal capacity, and 
in a number of instances are being run 
at a maximum rate. The war has 
caused considerable depression among 
the larger implement makers who en- 
joyed a big export trade to such coun- 


tries as Russia and Austria-Hungary. 
At the same time the Underwood- 
Simmons tariff, which removed agri- 


cultural implements from the dutiable to 
the free list, has had an injurious effect 
and this is one condition which can be 
remedied only by providing a duty on 
products which come into the United 
States. Canada has been the principal 
country to profit from the free entry of 
agricultural implements, although it has 
not made any great inroads on the trade 
in the United States, a fact which is 
ascribed solely to the superiority of the 
manufacturers of this country. Unless 
a substantial duty is provided for imple- 
ments, however, fear is felt that Cana- 
dian makers will be induced to devote 
their attention to the manufacture of 
implements to such an extent that they 
will attain a proficiency equal to that of 
United States manufacturers. 


Disturbing Factors 


The tariff situation, war, poor crops in 
Canada and the weakness of the cot- 
ton market in the south are the dis- 
turbing factors which manufacturers of 
the three cities have recently faced. The 
tariff and the war are still with them, 
but readjustments have .aided them to 
partly recover from the effects of hos- 
tilities. The probability of better crops 
in the north, improvement in the cot- 
ton market of the south and the good 
crops which are in prospect in the great 
middle west have acted as_ counter- 
balancing influences and have brought 
about satisfactory manufacturing condi- 
If the proper financial arrange- 
made after the Euro- 


tions. 


ments can be 


pean war ends to assure makers that 
they will be paid for their products, a 
tremendous export trade seems _ in- 
evitable. An element indicative of this 
is based on animosities which will con- 
tinue to exist among belligerent nations 
after hostilities have ended. For in- 
stance, it is not considered likely that 
Germany will enjoy the large export 
trade it had with the nations which are 
now its enemies. The United States 
makers also have developed further their 
trade with South America, Africa and 
other countries while the European na- 
tions have been using swords instead of 
plow shares. 


Labor Conditions in Tri-Cities 


Labor conditions in the three cities 
are unusually satisfactory and disturb- 
ances in manufacturing plants are com- 
paratively few. Aside from the build- 
ing trades, labor unions in the tri-cities 
are not strong. Further, immense aid 
has been secured through the large 
crops which are maturing in the great 
corn belts of Iowa, Illinois and other 
states of the middle west, as well as the 
conditions of small grain har- 
vesting. Excessive rains had led farm- 
ers and manufacturers to think that 
crops would be greatly reduced, if not 
almost entirely destroyed, but fortun- 
ately no basis for skepticism existed. 
Heavy rains have fallen in the middle 
since early spring, yet the corn 
crop is not more than a week or ten 
days late, is large and healthy, and if 
it is not overtaken by a frost before the 
first of October the implement trade 
looks for continued good business. 

A visit to the various plants of the 
tri-cities revealed interesting conditions 
in that part of manufacturing which has 
to do only with peaceful trade. Some 
of the plants have large war orders, but 
study of the situation excluded this 
abnormal business. 

The implement maker, in 
trade with the farmer of today, is meet- 
ing with a new situation, The farmer, 
like his city brother, has developed a 
strong liking for the automobile. So. 
instead of buying ordinary agricultural 
implements which he needs, the farmer 
often purchases an automobile. Dif- 
ferent views are taken of this develop- 
ment, but perhaps, on the whole, the 
attitude of the farmer is treated as be- 
ing essentially a sound economic con- 
sideration. The automobile has been 
recognized as an instrument of con- 
venience to the farmer and has become 


good 


west 


trying to 
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almost as necessary as farm tools. Quick 
transportation to a town for repairs 
for machinery, and for other purposes 
is afforded by the automobile. The 
time saved means a big financial gain in 
the end that the modern farmer cannot 
afford to ignore. The automobile is a 
relatively mew convenience for the 
farmer and the problem of determining 
whether to buy a car or an agricul- 
tural implement promises to be a passing 
one once the automobile demand is more 
nearly supplied. 

Nathaniel French, of French & Hecht, 
Davenport, makers of metal wheels for 
agricultural implements, said that con- 
ditions have been improving since De- 
cember and are constantly growing bet- 
ter. The firm’s plant at Davenport, 
which, during normal times, employs 600 
men, is operating at 80 per cent of 
capacity. Its plant at Springfield, O., 
which employs 400 men in normal times, 
is running at approximately 60 per cent 
of capacity. Mr. French explained that 
implement makers as a rule close their 


season in the summer and _ take _ in- 
ventory. The fact that plants are not 
operating at capacity at this time of 


year, therefore, is the ordinary condi- 
tion. One factor held by some to have 
had a depressing effect upon the imple- 
ment trade is the fact that many makers 
produced an extremely large surplus in 
1913. Most of them, however, have 
cleaned up their stock. With good con- 
ditions prevailing next year they will 
enter the steel market for liberal sup- 
plies. Many of the makers in the three 
cities, who in a large number of in- 
stances are well covered re- 
quirements, secured their 
unusually low prices because of the de- 
pression that existed in the steel market 
when purchases were made. Large 
quantities of steel bars are being used 
by implement makers in the three cities 
bought for 1.20c, 


on steel 


material at 


now which were 


Pittsburgh. 
Increases Working Force 


The Bettendorf Co., Bettendorf, Ia., a 
suburb of Davenport, is taking on ad- 
ditional employes regularly. The com- 
pany has large car orders from the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific and the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy railroads. 

The Rock Island Plow Co., Rock 
Island, recently completed its annual 
inventory and instead of shutting down, 
as is the customary practice, continues 
to run light in some departments, while 
busy in others. Its 
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foundry is running at capacity making 
castings for manure spreaders and cream 
separators. The latter are in such 
great demand that it has been necessary 
to run three nights each week. C. E. 
Johnson, general sales manager, said 
that the demand for hay tools was 
greater than the supply. Mr. Johnson 
takes an optimistic outlook of condi- 
tions, present and future. The Rock 
Island Plow Co. takes practically the 
entire output of the plants of the Peoria 
Drill & Seeder Co., Peoria, Ill.; the Rex 
Buggy Co., Connersville, Ind., and the 
Alamo Mfg. Co., Hillsdale, Mich., maker 
of gasoline engines. 

Williams, White & Co., Moline, mak- 
ers of such machinery as bulldozers, eye 
benders, taper forge rolls, hydraulic 
presses, punches and shears, as well as a 
special line, is operating at capacity. 
Virtually all of its orders are for do- 
mestic consumption. C. R. Rosborough, 
secretary of the company, said the de- 
mand in all lines is good. 


Demand for Horse-Drawn Vehicles 
Declines 


The Velie Motor Vehicle Co., Moline, 
is operating at its normal capacity for 
this season of the year. The Velie Car- 
riage Co. is running at about 25 per 
cent of its best record, but generally 
operates at about 50 per cent of capacity 
at this season. The decline is at least 
partly due to the fact that demand which 
existed in the past for buggies and car- 
riages has given away to demand for 
automobiles. The extreme rainfall has 
been a factor also. The Velie Engineer- 
ing Co. is operating in full, and orders 
given it are increasing. 

The trade of both the Moline Plow 
Co. and Deere & Co., Moline, suffered 
with the outbreak of the European war 
through the reduction in their large ex- 
port trade. Weather conditions also 
hurt the plow trade. Because of heavy 
rains the ground was rendered soft and 
easily worked. Farmers took advantage 
of this situation and used old tools to 
till the soil. Good day-to-day business 
is enjoyed by both of these companies. 
Each employs approximately 5,000 men. 
Deere & Co. are operating at about 50 
per cent of capacity, a normal condition 
at this season of the year. 


War Order Refused 


The Porcelain Enameling Association 
of America, Sheboygan, Wis., a large 
manufacturer of sanitary ware, plumb- 
ers’ supplies, etc., has declined a large 
order for shell casings and other brass 
castings for war munitions because of 
its desire to accommodate domestic 
consumers. The war order is said to 
total more than $500,000 and was ten- 


dered t*zough a Chicago contractor. 
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Wages Advanced 


The Globe Seamless Steel Tubes Co., 
Milwaukee, has added about 100 men 
to its pay-roll and instituted a night 
schedule to meet the recently increased 
demand for its product. The company 
is a large manufacturer of steering gear, 
driveshaft and axle shaft bars for auto- 
mobiles and boiler flues for threshing 
machines, and the principal source of the 
new demand is from the motor car and 
farm machinery industries. George J. 
Thust is general manager. 

Threatened with a general strike, sev- 
eral big manufacturing plants in Perth 
Amboy, N. J., and vicinity, have granted 
increases in wages to more than 5,000 
employes. Wage advances have been 
announced by the American Smelting & 
Refining Co., Raritan Copper works, 
United States Metals Refining Co. and 
others. 

The Superior Stevedore Co., Superior, 
Wis., has increased the wages of all of 
its employes.from 25 to 27% cents per 
hour. To keep the men now working 
at the ore docks in Superior, the com- 
pany voluntarily increased the hourly 
wage. The attractive wages offered the 
men for factory labor and work in the 
harvest fields threatened to deplete the 
ranks of the stevedores in Superior. 

So urgent is the demand upon Madi- 
son, Wis., industries in the metal-work- 
ing field that the annual outings given 
employes for many years are being 
eliminated. The Gisholt Machine Co., 
Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co., Madison- 
Kipp Lubricator Co. and other com- 
panies which recently have experienced 
a strong revival in business, some of 
it due indirectly to the European war, 
are too busy to take a day off for the 
enjoyment of the employes, all of whom 
are satisfied to stay at work on extended 
schedules. The Gisholt and Fuller & 
Johnson plants have held joint picnics 
for several years, but the demand for 
lathes and gasoline engines, respectively. 
is so urgent that it has been decided to 
postpone the annual outings indefinitely. 


Houses for Employes 


The Remington Arms & Ammuni- 
tion Co. has plans under way for the 
erection of 60 houses, of two tene- 
ments each, in Bridgeport, Conn., 
which it will build for its employes, 
and plans are being made for a con- 
siderable number more, involving in 
all an estimated expenditure of $500,000. 
The company recently purchased 34 
building lots on Bishop avenue in that 
city for about $21,000, making in all 
125 lots immediately available for 
building purposes and adapted for 
sites for homes along the c>mmunity 
settlement idea. The plans thus far 
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prepared, instead of calling for houses 
of a stereotyped style, provide for 
a pleasing variety of exteriors. The 
interiors are much alike. Tentative 
arrangements have been made with 
out-of-town contractors for the erec- 
tion of the buildings as soon as some 
of the minor details of the plans are 
made to conform to the specifications 
of the city’s building code. Most of 
the houses will be of hollow terra 
cotta construction, and employes will 
be given the opportunity to purchase 
by applying a part of the rental to 
the purchase price. 





Wage Advances in New 
England 


The plants of the Hendee Mfg. Co., 
Springfield, Mass., maker of motor- 
cycles and employing 1,800 men, are 
being operated on a 9-hour basis 
with a half holiday Saturdays, mak- 
ing the weekly working schedule 50 
hours. By this reduction in working 
time the hourly rate is increased ap- 
proximately 10 per cent. Time and 
one-half will be paid for overtime. 


The Remington Arms-Union Metal- 
lic Cartridge Co.'s extensive plant 
at Bridgeport, Conn., is now being 
operated on a 24-hour working sched- 
ule of three 8-hour shifts. This will 
result in the employment of about 
2,500 more hands, increasing the pres- 
ent force from 8,200 to about 10,700 
persons. The company is negotiating 
for the purchase of a large section 
of an extensive farm lying in the 
northeastern section of the city, which 
is to comprise a part of Remington 
City, to insure adequate abodes for 
its army of employes. 

The Scoville Mfg. Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., maker of brass goods and 
employing about 4,000 hands, has 
granted its employes a half holiday 
Saturdays and in order that no loss 
of weekly pay may result has ad- 
vanced the hourly rates 10 per cent, 
for workers who are paid by the 
hour, and also advanced the piece 
rate prices 10 per cent. 

The Bosch Magneto Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., employing 1,000 men, will 
operate on an eight-hour basis in- 
stead of 9% hours. With the réduc- 
tion in working hours the piecework 
schedules will be increased. 


The Frank Mossberg Co., Attle- 
borough, Mass., announced a 10 per 
cent increase in wages for every 
factory employe except those on a 
salary. The only reason given by 
the company for the voluntary and 
unexpected advance is that it is now 
experiencing the biggest business 
boom in its history. 
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Big American Concerns Buy Heavily 


Foreign Inquiries Continue—Seaboard Air Line Places Large Order Unexpectedly 
and Southern Pacific Issues Inquiry on Tools—Crane Inquiries Decrease 


terized by the transaction of a large amount 

of business, but as has been the case in previ- 
ous weeks, buyers are meeting with many obstacles. 
due to the sold-up condition which prevails on the 
tools most in demand. As a result the current volume 
of business is not nearly as large as would be the 
case if the machines were available. The past week 
has witnessed the booking of further large orders 
for export to Russia, France, England and other 
countries; in addition, a great many export inquiries 
still are pending and new ones come out every day. 
Domestic buying continues to be restricted in a large 
measure to the tools required for making war muni-, 
tions. One of the heaviest buyers now in the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, which is buying large num- 
bers of lathes, screw machines, cutting-off machines 
and other equipment for its new plant at Eddystone, 
Pa. Among concerns which last week put out large 
inquiries are the American Can Co., the Pressed Steel 
Car Co., the Standard Steel Car Co., the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., the Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cart- 
ridge Co., the Forged Steel Wheel Co. and others 
all of whom previously have figured as large buyers 
of machine tools. Several of these concerns have 
bought heavily and practically all still are in the 
market. The General Electric Co. has placed some 
further orders and has put out a few additional 
inquiries. 

An important development last week was_ the 
placing of orders by the Seaboard Air Line. The 
distribution of this business came as a_ surprise 
to at least a portion of the trade, since it was under- 
stood, according to a statement by an official of the 
Seaboard Air Line that the road would not place the 
business until sometime in the more distant future. 
The orders placed last week involved between 75 and 
100 machine tools. Most of these will be installed 
in the new shops which the road will erect at Ports- 
mouth, Va., to replace those burned several months 
ago. A number of the tools, however, will be put 
into service at the Jacksonville, Fla., shops of the 
Seaboard Air line. Practically the only other develop- 
ment of importance in connection with the railroad 
demand for machine tools was the appearance of a 
list of some 12 tools put out by the Southern Pacific. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio has supplemented purchases 
of previous weeks by buying a few more tools, which, 
however, did not run into a large sum. The Penn- 
sylvania railroad has placed an order with the Mead- 
Morrison Co., Boston, for a car dumper to be 
installed at Baltimore. The crane market during the 
week has been far less active than in preceeding 
weeks. The Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, O., 
booked one 60-ton and one 20-ton crane to be shipped 
to the Broken Hill Proprietaries Co, N. S. W.,, 
Australia. Among eastern concerns who are extend- 
ing their capacity are the Morse Twist Drill Co., New 
Bedford, Mass.; Syracuse Malleable Iron Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, 
N. Y.; Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo; J. Wallace Mfg. 
Co., Woburn, Mass.; Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Har- 
rison, N. J.; Erie Malleable Iron Co., Erie, Pa.; 
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fo bai machine tool market again is  charac- 


Hopkins & Allen Arms Co., Norwich, Conn.; Newark 
Gas Engine Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J.; Bristol Brass 
Co., Bristol, Conn.; Lamb Knitting Machine Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass.; Bausch Machine Tool Co., 
Springfield, Mass.; Electric Launch Co., Bayonne, 
N. J.; Spencer Wire Co., Spencer, Mass.; Asa S. 
Cook Co., Hartford, Conn., and others. 


Deferred Deliveries Hamper Dealers 


NABILITY to meet specified deliveries has caused 
machine tool dealers in Pittsburgh to lose a con- 
siderable volume of business. The demand for equip- 
ment suitable for the manufacture of munitions still 
features the market, but the domestic trade reflects 
gradual improvement. Most agents broke all previ- 
ous records in August and indications are that Sep- 
tember will be even more active. . The Valley Mold & 
Iron Co., Sharpsville, Pa., has awarded the Morgan 
Engineering Co., Alliance, O., contracts for six elec- 
tric traveling cranes, to be installed within the next 
75 days. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has not 
yet closed for a half dozen cranes of 10-ton capacity 
each for a new bar mill, but contracts will be awarded, 
it is understood, within the next few days. The 
Knox Pressed & Welded Steel Co., which is building 
a new plant near Sharon, Pa., has purchased a 60-inch 
open-gap motor-driven combination punch and _ shear 
to punch 2'%-inch holes through 2-inch material. 
The Hockingsmith Wheel & Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa., has bought a large punch, provided with 
special attachments. It is unofficially reported the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., which recently purchased 
twelve 5-ton electric cranes from the Alliance Ma- 
chine Co., Alliance, O., will install a bar mill at its 
Aliquippa works. The Sanitary Mfg. Co., Kenova, 
W. Va., soon will be in the market for brass foundry 
and machine shop equipment. The United States 
Steel Corporation is purchasing some equipment for 
the new zinc plant being built at Donora, Pa. 


Westerners Build Their Own Tools 


HE scarcity of machine tools in the Chicago mar- 
ket, a condition likewise found in other locali- 
ties, is shown by the manner in which manufacturers 
are attempting to fill their requirements. In a number 
of instances it was found impossible to purchase lathes 
and similar machines through the regular channels 
and obtain satisfactory delivery, consequently pat- 
terns were secured and the tools made by the manu- 
facturers in their own shops. 

Manufacturers who have equipment suited for 
producing castings and machined parts for metal 
working machinery have been changing their output 
in many instances to obtain a part of the business 
now being offered as a result of export shipments. 
An instance of this is seen in the action of the Miehle 
Printing Press & Mfg. Co. of Chicago, a manufac- 
turer of printing machinery, which has started the 
manufacture of a 36-inch Pond lathe for Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co. of Cincinnati. This size of lathe 
is in heavy demand at present, and the equipment of 
the printing press manufacturer is suited to turn out 
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@ The Floor in this annealing room has to stand con- 
tinual wear and usage of the hardest kind from heavy annealing pots 
and the movement to and fro of the steam charging truck. 
dumped and shifted upon it before and after annealing. 


@ Yet the Danville Malleable Iron Company states:— 


Iron is 


*‘The floor is standing up perfectly.”’ 
@ This is the invariable endorsement given by users of an 


Interior Wood Block Floor 


@ The photograph tells the story. It shows how these wood blocks 
have become welded together in a compact, level mass—how the fibre is ironed out 
ever smoother and stronger under load. This floor needs no repairs—facilitates 
operation—increases output—saves equipment and reduces wear on shovels. 


@ Ayer & Lord Interior Wood Block Floors have been tried out in 
foundries, shops and mills. Their durability is a proved fact, while their service- 
ability and economy have been demonstrated in every instance. You ought to be 
interested. 


Write us for new booklet ““FLOORS”’ 


It contains further information—photographs of 
installations of every character. Tell us some- 
thing of your flocr problems—our Engineering 
Department will gladly advise and specify to 
suit your conditions without any obligation 
being incurred. 


Ayer @® Lord Tie Co. 
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the castings and machined parts necessary for its 
construction. 

Makers of machinery and small tools in the west- 
ern section of the country are pushed to the limit 
and deliveries are being deferred further each month. 
In many instances it is impossible to obtain skilled 
labor to work the extra shifts necessary to keep up 
with orders and in other instances, as in case of those 
using high speed steels, it is difficult to obtain 
material. Prices are rising so rapidly that it is 
almost impossible to quote with any certainty of 
being able to manufacture the goods at a profit. 

Foreign demand for lathes and other machine tools 
seems to be increasing after a brief lull and it is 
difficult to find suitable tools in this market. An 
inquiry was made here recently for 540 lathes of 18 
to 24-inch sizes which were to be shipped east for 
export. One firm managed to find 200 to apply on 
this inquiry. Owners of second hand machines are 
besieging machine tool dealers to buy but in almost 
every instance the price named is entirely out of 
reason and, as a result comparatively few second 
hand tools are moving. 


Second Hand Machinery Dealers Active 


INCINNATI machine tool manufacturers are 
using a good part of the large revenues now 
being secured on lathes to repair their shops and 


ital stock; by Gustaf 
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enlarge their manufacturing facilities instead of de- 
claring large dividends. Among’ the concerns that 
are making extensions are the Cisco Machine Tool 
Co., the Greaves-Klusman Machine Tool Co., the 
Acme Machine Tool Co., and the Edgemont Machine 
Tool Co., the latter of Dayton, O. The R. K. Le- 
Blond Machine Tool Co. is having preliminary plans 
drawn for a machine tool plant, but has not as yet 
definitely decided to go ahead with the proposition. 
Bids will be received about the middle of this month 
for the equipment for the machine shops, wood work- 
ing shops and foundry of the new Hyde Park high 
school, which will cost about $1,000.000. Shapers 
are selling better, but are still in light demand. Bench 
drills and grinders are coming more into prominence 
and are selling in large lots. The fact that machine 
tool makers cannot make shipments until after the 
first of next year, has created a good market for 
second hand machinery, and this branch of the 
machine tool trade is better than in years. Ship- 
ments of both new and old machines are mostly to 
domestic users. It is estimated by makers that fully 
two-thirds of the lathes, drills and milling machines 
being made in America today are being bought by 
American firms which have direct or indirect war 
orders. The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce has 
an inquiry for 15,000,000 shrapnel and high explosive 
shells for foreign delivery. 


E. Hoglund, Albertina be 60 x 240 feet, four stories, with L’s 48 
x 64 feet, and the third building will be 


EASTERN STATES 


AUGUSTA, ME. — Hanks Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture and deal in 
fire extinguishers and other mechanical de- 
vices; $75,000 capital stock; by William B. 
Williamson, John S. Wadleigh, and F. L. 
Dutton, 

AUGUSTA, ME. — Boise Valley Traction 
Co. has been incorporated to build and deal 
in engines, and to build and operate steam 
and electric railroads, etc.; $1,000,000 cap- 
ital stock; by Franklin P. Ferguson, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., E. M. Leavitt, Winthrop, Me.; and 
Ernest McLean. 

PORTLAND, ME.—National Air Treating 
Co. has been incorporated to conduct a gen- 
eral engineering business, together with the 
construction of engines and other machinery ; 
$500,000 capital stock; by Harry W. Foster, 
president; George E. Burnham, and Elmer J. 
Burnham, all of Kittery, Me. 

BOSTON.—Landry Mfg. Co. has been in- 
corporated; $50,000 capital stock; by Joseph 
E. Landry, president, New Bedford, Mass. ; 
A. G. Adams and C. M. Foster. 

BOSTON.—New England Radiator Co. has 
been incorporated; $25,000 capital stock; by 
William W. Phillips, president and treasurer, 
C. G. Kellogg, and M. I. Kellogg. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. — Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co. will erect two 4-story 
and basement additions, 60 x 195 feet and 
60 x 155 feet, respectively. 

CANTON, MASS.— Springdale Finishing 
Co. has let a contract for the erection of a 
3-story, 50 x 125-foot factory. 

CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS.—Lamb Knit- 
ting Machine Co, has commenced the erection 
of a brick and steel addition, to cost about 
$10,000. The structure, will be used as a 
pattern room, 

EVERETT, MASS.—Henry K. Porter, care 
of Samuel D. Kelley, architect, 209 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, will build a 1-story, 75 
x 48 x 88-foot plant, to be used for the 
manufacture of bolt machinery. 

GARDNER, MASS.—G. E. Hoglund Foun- 
dry Co, has been incorporated; $10,000 cap- 


Hoglund, and Lillian Hoglund. 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS. — Wood Boiler 
Co. has been incorporated; $22,500 capital 
stock; by Charles Wood, Mattapoisett, Mass.; 
John Gibson and A. B. Gibson. 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS.—J. C. Rhodes & 
Co., Inc., manufacturers of eyelets, are about 
to commence the erection of a 3-story brick 
addition. 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS.—Morse Twist 
Drill Co. has started work on a 2-story, 40 
x 65-foot machine shop addition. The com- 
pany will erect a new planer building, 1- 
story, 68 x 77 feet. 

SPENCER, MASS.—Spencer’ Wire Co. is 
about to commence work on the erection of 
a 48 x 110-foot wire mill. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. — Baush Machine 
Tool Co. is building a 2-story, 45 x 60-foot 
addition to its gear shop. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Bacon-Taplin Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture and 
deal in machinery; $15,000 capital stock; by 
Frank C. Taplin, president, Clarence N. Ba- 
con, and Thomas H. Kirkland, all of Spring- 
field, Mass. 

WOBURN, MASS.—The plant of Smith & 
Wallace Co., recently leased for the manu- 
facture of war munitions and now being 
operated as J. Wallace Mfg. Co., is to be 
enlarged by the addition of one or two build- 
ings. 

WOLLASTON, MASS.—Tubular Rivet Co. 
will erect a $12,000 concrete and brick, 50 x 
178-foot addition to its plant. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—Norton Co. has 
let a contract for the erection of a new 
building to contain a coal pocket and 
eight new kilns. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—Graton & Knight 
Mig. Co., maker of leather belting, has let 
a contract for the erection of a 3-story and 
basement, brick, steel and concrete addition, 
67 x 200 feet. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Remington Arms- 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co. has awarded a 
contract for three more factories to be 
erected on the north side of Barnum avenue 
and to be ready for occupancy Dec. 1. The 
buildings will cost about $500,000. Two will 


two stories, 60 x 140 feet. It is understood 
the company has plans under way for the 
erection of additional buildings. 

BRISTOL, CONN.—Bristol Brass Co. will 
erect a 125 x 300-foot factory to occupy a 
site opposite the present plant on Broad street. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Asa S. Cook has 
purchased a site at Franklin avenue and 
Goodrich street and will erect a factory. The 
company will manufacture wood screw and 
special machinery. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—G. & O. Co. has 
been incorporated to build machinery of all 
kinds; $20,000 capital stock; by Salvatore 
Gargiulo, and Charles Oppe. 

NORWICH, CONN. — Hopkins & Allen 
Arms Co. plans to annéx the plant of 
Norwich Nickel & Brass Co., a 3-story brick 
structure, 50 x 181 feet. Two stories will 
be added to this building and the company 
plans to build a third structure which will 
connect its present plant with the one that 
is being acquired. The machinery of the 
Norwich Nickel & Brass Co. will be moved 
to the Rogers plant on Thames street. 

SALEM, MASS.—Walter C. Ruggles Co., 
a new concern, is completing the erection of 
a factory on Foster court, North Salem. 
The company will manufacture power plant 
specialties. 

ALBANY. — N. C. Clausen Architectural 
Iron Co. has increased its capital stock from 
$5,000 to $20,000. 

BROOKLYN.—E. T. Trotter & Co., 576 
Johnson avenue, manufacturers of insulating, 
are having plans prepared by Koch and 
Wagner, 26 Court street, Brooklyn, for a 
2-story addition. 

BUFFALO.—Buffalo Forge Co. has com- 
menced work on a new l-story erecting shop, 
125 x 200 feet. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Silo & Implement Fac- 
tory has been incorporated; $15,000 capital 
stock; by Schuyler W. Scutl, F. A. Tucker, 
and S. S. Evans, all of Buffalo, N. Y. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Philip Jerge & Sons 
has been incorporated to manufacture and 
sell farm implements; $20,000 capital stock; 
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OUR STRATEGIC LOCATION MEANS 
- THAT YOU GET YOUR STEEL ON TIME 


The plant of the Central Steel Company at Massillon, 
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by Philip, Joseph, Edward C., and Philip P. 
Jerge, all of Elm, N. Y. 

BUFFALO. — American Radiator Co. will 
build two 1-story brick factory buildings as 
an addition to its plant on Ledger street. 
The estimated cost of construction is about 
$55,000. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—McClintic-Marshall 
Co., Pittsburgh, has begun the erection of 
a $50,000 concrete and glass blacksmith shop, 
200 x 200 feet for Struther-Wells Co., Warren, 
N. Y. 

MOUNT VERNON, N. Y.—N. W. Rogers 
Mfg. Corporation has been incorporated to 
build engines, machinery, foundry and factory 
equipment; $5,000 capital stock; by E. W. 
Netsell, S. S. Smith, and Nelson W. Rogers, 
506 South Ninth street, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

NEW YORK. — Southern Pacific railroad 
has put out an inquiry involving about 12 
machine tools. 

NEW YORK.—C. & C. Construction Co. 
has been incorporated; $50,000 capital stock; 
by E. Giordang, V. A. J. Cagliostro, William 
E. O'Grady, 277 Broadway, New York. 

NEW YORK.—Frank E. Newman, architect, 
1123 Broadway, has plans in progress for a 
5-story factory building to be erected by 
the Gryphon Rubber Co. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Walker, Livingston 
& Brackett, architects, are preparing plans 
for an automobile plant to be erected here 
by the Crowther Motor Co. The first build- 
ing to be erected will be 1l-story, 60 x 300 
feet. Henry Crowther and Charles E. Duryea, 
both of Philadelphia, are interested in the 
new concern. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—Mohawk Gas Co. 
has leased a building in Cohoes, a_ suburb, 
and is equipping it for the manufacture of 
coke. Electrically-operated machinery is be- 
ing installed. The plant will be in operation 
early in September. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. Syracuse Malleable 
Iron Works will build a 1-story, 110 x 140- 
foot addition to its foundry. 

TONAWANDA, N. Y.—McKinnon Chain 
Co. has let a contract for the erection of a 
$10,000 addition to its Fremont street plant. 

BEAVER, PA. — Moltrup Steel Products 
Co. is erecting a $50,000, 60 x 250-foot build- 
ing. 

BEAVER, PA.—C. C. & E. P. Townsend 
Nail Co.’s plant, recently damaged by $50,000 
fire, will be rebuilt. A contract has been 
awarded to John M. Hughes, Patterson 
Heights, Pa. 

ERIE, PA.—Hunting & Davis, architects, 
Century building, Pittsburgh, are preparing 
plans for three additions to be built at 
Erie for the Erie Malleable Iron Works. 

FRANKLIN, PA.—The plant of French 
Creek Foundry Co., recently damaged by fire 
will be rebuilt, and equipped at an estimated 
cost of $18,000. 

LANESBORO, PA. American Washing 
Machine Co. has been incorporated; $20,000 
capital stock; by John S. Barnes, Ward 
Dicker, Lanesboro, Pa.; C. E. Glidden, C. E. 
Wright and W. A. Skinner, of Susquehanna, 
Pa. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Atlantic Steel Casting 
Co. has been incorporated; $5,000 capital 
stock; by Clarence Tolan Jr., Wayne, Pa., 
Thomas E. Rodman, Llanerch, Pa., and James 
B. Dunker, Philadelphia. 

PITTSBURGH.—Duff Mfg. Co., manufac- 
turer of lifting jacks, is building a 120 x 
150-foot extension to its main building; a 
5-ton transfer crane and a monorail conveying 
system is being installed and additional equip- 
ment will be added. 

PITTSBURGH.—Union Coal & Coke Coa., 
Pittsburgh, has been incorporated, $5,000 cap- 
ital stock; by R. T. Rossell, Carnegie build- 
ing, L. R. Martin and E. C. McHugh, to 
manufacture coke and by-products from coal. 


PITTSBURGH.—Packard Motor Co. plans 
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to erect a 3-story brick and stone building, 
to cost about $300,000. 

PITTSBURGH.—Thomas A. Nugent and 
C. M. Hartupee are reported to be interested 
in the erection of a new steel plant near 
Madisonville, suburb of Cincinnati. 

POTTSVILLE, PA.—Eastern Steel Co. has 
sold a portion of Pioneer island to the Penn- 
sylvania railroad. This ground will be used 
for an extensive yard, roundhouse and shops. 

SCOTTDALE, PA.—Commissioners of Fa- 
yette and West Morland counties have agreed 
to erect a 70-foot, steel girder bridge, to 
cost about $7,000, at West Overton, Pa. Bids 
will be received at once. 

SHARON, PA.—Petroleum Iron Works Co. 
is reported to be negotiating for additional 
land- for plant extensions. 

SHARON, PA.—American Steel & Wire Co. 
is installing 20 barb wire machines and may 
soon enter the market for additional wire 
drawing equipment. 

ALDENE, N. J.—Watson-Stillman Co. is 
building a 60 x 100-foot addition to its foun- 
dry. 

BAYONNE, N. J.—Electric Launch Co. is 
building a large addition to its plant. 

CAMDEN, N. J.—New York Ship Building 
Co. has let the contract for a new launching 
way which will accommodate two vessels. It 
is expected to close shortly for two or three 
cranes for this improvement. 

CARTARET, N. J.—American Bridge Co. 
has received a contract for the erection of a 
700-foot bridge over Central railroad tracks. 
Five hundred feet of the structure will be 
of steel. 

CONSTABLE HOOK, N. J.—Ore handling 
dock of the Lehigh Valley railroad, now un- 
der construction will be completed next spring. 
The dock is 1,068 feet in length, and will be 
equipped with modern ore-handling machin- 
ery and yard tracks, connecting Lehigh Val- 
ley lines from Bayonne. 

ELIZABETH, N. J.—Gilchrist Co. will in- 
crease its facilities for grinding ferro-alloys. 

ELIZABETH, N. J.—New Jersey harbor 
commission has requested Central Railroad Co. 
of New Jersey to erect a steel bridge over 
Newark bay, to cost not over $2,000,000. 

HARRISON, N. J.—Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Co. has let a contract for the erection of 
another addition, six stories, 90 x 110 feet. 

HOBOKEN, N. J.—M. S. W. Construction 
Co. has been incorporated; $50,000 capital 
stock; by William Walser, West New York, 
Louis A. Memegaux, West Hoboken, N. J. 
Fred V. Schill, Weehawken, N. J. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Snead & Co. Iron 
Works is in the market for a number of 
lathes. 

KENILWORTH, N. J.—American Can Co. 
has purchased a factory building here which, 
it is understood, will be employed for the 
manufacture of war munitions. The can com- 
pany also has leased the old Pyles Pearline 
factory at Edgewater, N. J. 

MOUNT HOLLY, N. J.—Upholstery mill of 
Royle & Pilkington Co. damaged by a $50,000 
fire. The power plant and weaving machinery 
will be replaced. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Standard Metal Mfg. Co., 
237 Chestnut street, has begun work on a 
new boiler house. 

NEWARK, N. ]. — Consolidated Color & 
Chemical Co. is erecting a 1-story addition, 
52 x 150 feet. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Louis Brinkman & Co. 
has leased a 50 x 200-foot factory for the 
manufacture of steel tubing. Equipment will 
be purchased as soon as alterations are com- 
plete. 

NEWARK, N. J].—Hewitt Metal Co. is 
erecting a plant on the site of the buildings 
recently damaged by fire. The new structures 
will be fireproof and double the former ca- 
pacity. 

NEWARK, N. J.—J. Wiss & Co. have let 
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a contract for a 4-story, 50 x 75-foot shear 
factory. : 

NEWARK, N. J.-—-Splitdorf Electric Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $3,500,000 
to $4,500,000. 

NEWARK, N. J. — Universal Castor & 
Foundry Co. has let a contract for a $17,000 
addition. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Striebe & Foote, manu 
facturers of drop forgings, have let a con- 
tract for a 2-story office building. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Hay Foundry & Iron 
Works will erect a 37 x 86-foot building to be 
used as a tin shop. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Beckton Chemical Co., 
278 Passaic stret, is receiving bids for the 
construction of six factory buildings and a 
boiler house. 

NEWARK, N. J.—American Synthetic Dye 
Co., Avenue R and Central Railroad, plans 
erecting a I1-story factory building to cost 
$16,000 and a 1-story brick power house to 
cost $7,500. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Newark Gas Engine & 
Mfg. Co. has been incorporated to build 
engines; $100,000 capital stock; by Conrad 
Holer, Burnett McPeak and William F. Mc- 
Peak, all of Newark, N. J. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—Weiller Chem- 
ical Co. will erect a new plant on the nine 
acre site recently purchased. 

PAULSBORO, N. J.—American Ammunition 
Co. is erecting a plant here to manufacture 
fuses. Not all of the equipment, it is under 
stood, has yet been purchased. 

PERTH AMBOY, N. J. — Perth Amboy 
Chemical Co. will build an $8,000 plant ad- 
dition. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


Engine Co. has been formed with offices at 


Johnston Tygard 


920 South avenue. The company is capital- 
ized at $500,000 and will establish a_ plant 
here to manufacture submarine and aeroplane 
engines. 

TRENTON, N. J.—Thermoid Rubber Co. 
has received bids for the construction of a 2 
story addition, 71 x 109 feet. 

BALTIMORE. - G. Ober & Sons Co. 
plan a 176 x 334-foot, $55,000 addition to the 
plant. Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron Works and 
Sanford & Brooks Co. are the builders. 

BALTIMORE.—Western Maryland railroad 
plans the erection of extensive storage and 
freight yards along the Key highway. The 
railroad is completing a $900,000 grain ele 
vator at Port Covington, Md. 

BALTIMORE. Baltimore Dry Docks & 
Ship Building Co. has awarded Chesapeake 
Tron Works the contract for the erection of 
a $100,000 tron workers shop. The company 
will spend additional $100,000 on general im 
provements. 

BALTIMORE.—United States Asphalt & 
Refining Co., East Brooklyn, Md., has _ pur- 
chased a site and expects to spend between 
$300,000 and $400,000 in increasing the out- 
put of the plant. The company also plans the 
manufacture of by-products, including oils, 
paraffine, gasoline, etc. John Zink is general 
manager. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD.—State highway com- 
mission will spend about $1,000,000 for the 
construction of bridges during the coming 
year. Recommendations call for the following 
bridges; Ocean City, $75,000; Pocomoke City 
$60,000; Sassafras river, $50,000; Chesapeake 
City, $50,000; Elk river, $50,000; Principo, 
$25,000; York road, two bridges, $25,000 each; 
Annapolis, $275,000; Jefferson turnpike, -$15,- 
000; South river, $200,000; Middleton, $50, 
000, and Allegheny county, $30,000. 

SECURITY, MD.—Security Cement & Lime 
Co. plans to make improvements to _ its 
plant which will involve an expenditure of 
about $200,000. 
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CENTRAL STATES 


AKRON, 
erection of a new factory. 


O.—Akron Knitting Co. plans 
Joseph Diamond 
is president. 


BELLVILLE, O.—Bids will be received by 
Cc. L. ‘Shaffer, village clerk for the construc- 
tion of a water works system to include a 
deep-well pump, natural gas engine, founda- 
tions and enclosures, complete distribution 
system, storage reservoir and service connec- 
tions. Smith & Boulay Co., 320 Nasby build- 
ing, Toledo, O., are the engineers. 


CINCINNATI.—Acme Machine Tool Co. 
will add another story to its present building, 
which is 45 x 113 feet. 

CINCINNATI, O.—Ohio board of commis- 
sioners will receive bids until Sept. 17 for a 
bridge and retaining wall in Anderson town- 
ship. Albert Reinhart is clerk of commission. 


CINCINNATI.—The Success Mfg. Co., 
recently incorporated will manufacture horse 
shoe calks. Company has purchased all 
machinery and secured a factory in New- 
port, Ky. 

CINCINNATI.—A 50-ton ice plant will be 
built on Jefferson avenue near University 
avenue. The name of the company has not 
been announced. Jos. Reichert, president; 
Wm. Petri, Andrew Wissell. Company is 
incorporated for $50,000. Machinery and 
equipment has been purchased from the York 
Ice Machine Co., York, Pa. 

CLEVELAND. — Cleveland Telephone Co. 
has purchased a building site in Cleveland 
Heights and will erect a $40,000 exchange 
building. 

CLEVELAND.—John’s Machine & Stamp- 
ing Co. has been incorporated; $100,000 cap- 
ital stock; by Patrick C. Lavey, M. M. Feid- 
ner, Ben E. John, Myrtle F. Steffen, and John 
J. Barth. 

CLEVELAND. — Hudson-Stuyvesant Motor 
Co., Frank Stuyvesant, president, 1914 Eu- 
clid avenue, has increased its capital stock 
from $25,000 to $50,000 preparatory to tak- 
img a lease on two buildings to be erected at 
2002 Euclid avenue. The buildings will be 
3-story, brick and steel, 45 x 100 feet, and 1- 
story, 45 x 89 feet brick and steel. They 
will cost about $50,000. 


CLEVELAND.—A. A. Mudge of the Home 
Financing Co., Williamson building, announces 
that the financing of a private West Ninth 
street freight terminal is complete, and that 
the work will commerce shortly. Plans for 
a $1,000,000 freight unloading system and 
warehouse have been prepared by Fulton & 
Taylor, architects, 704 Permanent building, 
Cleveland. The syndicate has taken an op- 
tion on the old plant of the East Ohio Gas 
Co. containing 500,000 feet ground space. 

COLUMBUS.—Bids will be received by the 
Ohio board of administration until Sept. 10 
at the offices in Columbus, for the erection of 
two 400-horsepower water tube boilers, and 
for two 400-horsepower stokers. A. F. Shep- 
herd is president of the board. 

DAYTON, O.—Special equipment will be 
required by the Platt Iron Works Co., to 
equip an addition to its plant. 

DENNISON, O.—Dennison Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. has increased its capital stock from 
$40,000 to $75,000. 

DENNISON, O.—Myers Bros., owners of 
the Mybro warm air furnace business, have 
taken an interest in the Dennison Foundry & 
Machine Co. The company will continue to 
cast parts for furnaces. Oliver Myers is man- 
ager. 

GREENTOWN, O.— Greentown Aluminum 
Co. is having plans prepared by W. C. Owen 
& Co., 449 Leader-News building, Cleveland, 
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United States Asphalt & Refining 
Co., East Brooklyn, N. Y., has pur- 
chased a site and expects to spend 
between $300,000 and $400,000 in in- 
creasing the output of its plant. The 
company also plans to manufacture 
by-products including oil, paraffine. 
gasoline, etc. John Zink is man- 
ager. 

Municipal water works system, 
Lancaster, Ky., is in the market 
for two 150-horsepower boilers, a 
120-horsepower corliss engine, a 
50-kilowatt generator, etc. Address 
the mayor. 

Remington Arms, Union-Metallic- 
Cartridge Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
has awarded a contract for the erec- 
tion of three factories on Barnum 
wenue. The buildings will cost 
about $500,000 and are to be ready 
for occupancy Dec. 1. The company 
is understood to have plans ready 
for the erection of additional build- 
mgs. 

Sanitary Mfg. Co., Kenova, W. 
Va., recently incorporated with a 
capital stock of $300,000 has ob- 
tained part of the plant of the 
Independent Steel Co. and will in- 
stall and equip a complete brass 
foundry and machine shop. O. M. 
Bake, is president. 

Duff Mfa. Co., Pittsburgh, manu- 
facturer of lifting jacks, is build- 
ing a 120 x 150-foot extension to 
its main building. A 5-ton transfer 
crane and a monorail conveying sys- 
tem is being installed and additional 
equipment will be added. 

Southern Pacific railroad, New 
York City, has issued an inquiry 
for about 12 machine tools. 

Tulsa Boiler & Mfg. Co., West 
Tulsa, Okla., J. E. Carnahan, pres- 
ident, will rebuild its plant recently 
damaged by fire. The plans include 
1 60 x 150-foot structural steel 
building, and a 50 x 80-foot brick 
or steel building, estimated to cost 
about $60,000. Equipment will be 
needed to produce tank plates, boil- 
ers, stacks and other plate work. 
Bending rolls, motors and electric 
cranes will be installed. 

Weller-Foard Table Co., Morris- 
town, Tenn., is in the market for 


machinery. The company has leased 
a building and expects to spend 
tbout $10,000 for equipment. 

Cumberland & Manchester rail- 
road has purchased a site and will 
erect a roundhouse and shops. The 
company will be in the market for 
*quipment and machinery. 

Sunlight Laundry, Covington, Ky., 
is in the market for one 150-horse- 
power boiler, one 75-horsepower 
engine, one 50-kilowatt generator 
and other power equipment, to be 
installed in its new plant. 















O., for $10,000, 1-story, 36 x 114-foot building. 
A. C. Myers, Greentown, O., is president. 

KENTON, O.—Ohio Machine Tool Co. 
plans the erection of an addition to double its 
present capacity. Work will be started at 
once. C, C. Smith is plant manager. 

LINDEWALD, 0O. — New core making 
equipment will be needed by the American 
Foundry Co. 


LISBON, O.—Bennett Register Co. has 
commenced work on a 2-story, 34 x 56-foot 
addition. 

MARION, O.—Bolen Brake Co. has been 
incorporated; $15,000 capital stock; by C. C. 
Bolen, Benjamin Jacoby, William W. Sanders, 
C. L. Justice, and Hector S. Young. 


MARYSVILLE, O.— Capitol Construction 
Co., Columbus, O., has been awarded a con- 
tract for the construction of the superstructure 
of Ford bridge. 

MIDDLETOWN, 0O.—New water works 
equipment will be purchased to cost about 
$100,000, 


NORWOOD, O.—Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road plans new depot to be erected at Nor- 
wood. 

PORTSMOUTH, O.-— Vulcan Box Toe 
Process Co. has changed its name to Vulcan 
Last Co., and increased its capital stock from 
$75,000 to $125,000. The capacity of the plant 
will be doubled. 


STEUBENVILLE, 0O.-—Bids will be re- 
ceived until Sept. 17 for the construction of 
a concrete arch bridge in Warren township. 
John L. Means is ceunty auditor. 


WARREN, O.—Searchlight Gas Co.’s plant 
was damaged by a $10,000 fire. 

WASHINGTON C. H., O.—Brick making 
machinery will be purchased by the Melvin 
Brick & Tile Co., to equip a new plant. 

YOUNGSTOWN, 0O.—Andrews Hitchcock 
Iron Co. is preparing to reline and repair No. 
1 furnace. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O.—American Tar Prod- 
ucts Co., which owns a plant near Crab 
Creek, plans to increase its capacity con- 
siderably; the company takes the entire 
output of benzol made in the by-product 
coke ovens of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 

KENOVA, W. VA.—Sanitary Mfg. Co., 
recently incorporated with a capital stock of 
$300,000, has obtained part of the plant of 
the Independent Steel Co. and will install and 
equip a brass foundry and a machine shop; 
O. M. Bake is president of the company. 

MARTINSBURG, W. VA. — Martinsburg 
Power Co., being reorganized as the Potomac 
Light & Power Co., plans to spend $100,000 
in improvements. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—Modern Flint 
Glass Co. of West Virginia has signed a con- 
tract with the board of commerce to build a 
$50,000 glass plant on the south side of 
Parkersburg. The company is represented by 
John McFadden and James P. Gill. 

ASHLAND, KY. — Kentucky Solvay Coke 
Co. has increased its capital stock from $650,- 
000 to $1,500,000. 

BARBOURVILLE, KY. — Cumberland & 
Manchester railroad has purchased a site here 
for the erection of a roundhouse and shops, 
and will be in the market shortly for machin- 
ery. 

COVINGTON, KY.—Sunlight Laundry Co. 
is in the market for one 150-horsepower boil- 
er, one 75-horsepower engine, one 50-kilowatt 
generator, and other power machinery for new 
plant. 

ELIZABETHTOWN, KY.—Bids will be 
asked, during October by commissioners of 
Bulett & Hardin counties, for a steel bridge on 
reinforced concrete foundation over Rolling 
Fork river at Woolbridge’s ferry, to cost about 
$17,500. 

HENDERSON, KY.—The city will build a 
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boiler house for the electric light plant. Mayor 
Johnson is in charge of the improvement, 


LANCASTER, KY. — Two 150-horsepower 
boilers, 120-kilowatt corliss engines and 60- 
kilowatt generators, etc., will be purchased 
for the municipal water works system. Ad- 
dress the mayor. 


LOUISVILLE.—W. A. Thompson & Co., 
Third and Main streets, will spend about $75,- 
000 on an electrically operated grain elevator, 
equipment for which is now being contracted. 


LOUISVILLE. — United States engineer’s 
office will receive bids until Sept. 16 for a 
quantity of sheet steel piling for use on dam 
No. 43 in the Ohio river. 


MIDDLESBORO, KY.—Virginia Iron, Coal 
& Coke Co., Roanoke, Va., plans to relight 
its blast furnace at Middlesboro. 


PADUCAH, KY.—Paducah Clay Co., H. R. 
Lindsey, president, plans the development of 
a high-grade clay deposit lately found in 
Marshall county. 

ANDERSON, IND.—Dice Machine Co. has 
been incorporated to build motors and engines; 
$10,000 capital stock; by T. C. Werhe, Spencer 
Hickman and E. F. Dice. 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—Hotel Building Co. 
has been incorporated to build an 8-story, fire- 
proof, $500,000 hotel W. H. McCurdy is 
interested. 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—Electric Testing & 
Engineering Co. has been incorporated to 
manufacture electric devices; $10,000 capital 
stock; by R. R. Winklepleck and C. W. 
Wolfe of Evansville, and G. H. Hauser of 
Indianapolis. 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—Blount Plow Works 
is having plans prepared by William Tor- 
rence, Savannah Construction Co., Savannah, 
Ga., for a new works consisting of ten 1- 
story buildings to cost about $200,000. Wal- 
ter Blount is manager. 

HUNTINGTON, IND.—U. B. Publishing 
Co. will begin the erection of a new plant 
shortly. The building will be 3-story and 
basement, pressed brick, 44 x 100 feet, and 
will cost about $39,000. Freight elevators 
and motors for driving the machiney will be 
installed. E. Cramer is the architect. 

KOKOMO, IND. — Kokomo Brass Works 
will build two 3-story additions. N. J. John- 
son is general manager. 

KOKOMO, IND.—Haynes Automobile Co. 
has increased its capital. stock from $600,000 
to $1,200,000. 

MADISON, IND.—Plans have been com- 
pleted for an iron and brass foundry. Two 
cupolas for iron melting, and two furnaces 
for brass, have been installed. N. A. Klein, 
and Charles Anger, are interested. 

MARION, IND.—Atlas Foundry Co., M. F. 
Gartland, president, is taking bids on a 1- 
story addition 60 x 150 feet, estimated cost, 
$7,000. Samuel Plato, Marion Block, Marion, 
is the architect. 

MILLER, IND.—Miller has asked for bids 
en a $14,000 water works plant. 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—Burnoil Engine Co. 
has been incorporated to build engines; $50,- 
000 capital stock; by C. A. Ross, S. B. Pet- 
tengill and R. M. Hold. 

WASHINGTON, IND.—Bids will be asked 
during September by L. S. Cove, county aud- 
itor for a 60-foot steel bridge and four other 
steel bridges 25 to 30-foot spans, each on re- 
inforced concrete abutments. 

AURORA, ILL. — Aurora Steel Products 
Co. has been incorporated; $4,500 capital 
stock; by Axel Nelson, D. R. Furnas, A. R. 
Carlson and P. R. Sparks. 


CHICAGO.—K. & G. Machinery Co, has 
been incorporated; $10,000 capital stock; by 
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Wynant V. Gush, Frank Mombleu and Henry 
Kreutzman, 3321 Vernon avenue. 

CHICAGO.—Delta-Star Electric Co., 617 
West Jackson boulevard, Chicago, will build a 
l-story factory 99 x 110 feet. R. S. Pierce, 
architect, 10 South LaSalle street. 

EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—Rapid Transit 
Company of Illinois, has been incorporated to 
build an interurban railway from East St. 
Louis to Carbondale and the coal fields; 
$100,000 capital stock; by J. VonNahme of 
East St. Louis and L. T. Holtman of Collins- 
ville, Ill. 

MONTICELLO, ILL.—Bids will be re- 
eeived until Sept. 7 by the city council for a 
steam-driven deep well pump for a 12-inch 
well and two 750 gallon per minute centrifugal 
underwriter steam pumps. 

OTTAWA, ILL.—Eagle township highway 
commission has decided to build a bridge two 
miles west of Streator, Ill, to replace the 
present structure. 

PEORIA, ILL.—Keystone Wire Co. is 
erecting a factory 80 x 250 feet. 

ROCKFORD, ILL.—Burd Ring Co. is 
building a 140 x 160-foot factory for the 
manufacture of high compression rings. 

VANDALIA, ILL. — Midland Accessories 
Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with $150,000 
capital stock, This is a reorganization of the 
St. Louis Auto & Appliance Co. A _ plant 
costing $50,000 will be built at Vandalia. 

CHARLOTTE, MICH.—Duplex Power Car 
Co. has increased its capital stock from $100,- 
000 to $200,000. 

DETROIT.—Smith-Matthews Foundry Co. 
will build a $1,000 addition to its plant at 
600 Bellevue place. 

DETROIT.—Hudson Motor Car Co. will 
build a 1-story, steel frame addition, to cost 
about $10,000. 

DETROIT.—Detroit Pressed Steel Co. is 
erecting an addition to its plant at 1400 Mt. 
Elliott avenue. Albert Kahn is the architect. 

DETROIT.—Detroit Traction & Engineer- 
ing Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $2,000; by Carl H. Blonstrau, Harry 
C. Jolly and Wm. H. Meahl. 

DETROIT.—Kramer Governor Co. has been 
incorporated to build engines and machinery 
of all kinds; $100,000 capital stock; by J. W. 
Anderson, H. E. Billau, of Detroit, Max Gess- 
ler, Milwaukee, and others. 

DETROIT.—Falcon Motor Truck Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture motor 
trucks; $20,000 capital stock; by Albert B. 
Hazzard, Otis B. Mallon and Frank T. 
Lodges. 

HASTINGS, MICH. — Consolidated Press 
Co. will build a 150 x 300-foot machine shop. 
Frank D. Chase, Peoples Gas building, Chi- 
cago is architect. 

HOUGHTON, MICH.—Copper Range Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $2,500,000 
to $10,000,000. 

LANSING, MICH.—Secretary Brown of the 
Michigan Agricultural College will ask bids 
shortly on a $150,000 gymnasium for which 
plans are nearly completed. 

PONTIAC, MICH. — Wilson Foundry & 
Machine Co. will enlarge its plant. 

YPSILANTI, MICH.—Ypsilanti has _pur- 
chased the G. M. Gaudy factory site and the 
Ypsilanti industrial association will erect an 
80 x 400-foot building to be used by the 
Crown Fender Co., manufacturer of automo- 
bile fenders and metal stampings. Ford Mo- 
tor Co., Detroit, will use a large part of the 
output, 

APPLETON, WIS. — Wisconsin Traction, 
Light, Heat & Power Co. has engaged Wood- 
mansee & Davidson, consulting engineers, 
Chicago, to prepare plans and specifications 
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for a 75 x 100-foot addition to its steam pow- 
er plant. A. K. Ellis is general manager. 

ASHLAND, WIS.—Simple Gas Engine Co. 
has been incorporated to build gas engines; 
$10,000 capital stock; by A. L. Preimesberger, 
C. A, Anderson and N. F. Thommes. 

ASHLAND, WIS. — Appleyard interests 
which control several public utilities in Wis- 
consin have organized the Flambeau River 
Power Co. to develop waterpower on Flam- 
beau river. The company is incorporated 
$50,000 capital stock by A. E. Appleyard, E. 
J. Shaylor, and G. A. Appleyard. 


CEDARBURG, WIS.—Automobile Jack Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture lifting 
jacks, automobile and foundry _ specialties; 
$25,000 capital stock; by J. R. Thill, E. J. 
Groth and M. N. Green. 

MILWAUKEE.—Fitzimmons Steel & Iron 
Co., Thirty-seventh and Racine avenues, Chi- 
cago, plans to erect a 1-story factory, 100 x 
200 feet, at Milwaukee. 


MILWAUKEE.—Merchants and Manufac- 
turers association will erect a 12-story building 
at Broadway and Mason streets to cost about 
$500,000. Fred. W. Rogers is president of 
the association. 

MILWAUKEE.—Sterling Wheel Co., form- 
erly the T. S. Wheel & Mfg. Co. is building 
a plant at Oklahoma and Eighth streets for 
which a small quantity of equipment will be 
needed. Theodore J. Smulski is _ superin- 
tendent. 


RACINE, WIS.—Hamilton Beach Co. will 
erect an addition to contain its offices, machine 
shop, assembling and shipping room. 


RACINE.—Belle City Malleable Iron Co. 
has awarded contracts for the installation of 
an electric steel plant to be built in Racine. 
The buildings will be 80 x 160 feet and will 
cost about $125,000. Milwaukee Electric 
Light & Railroad Co. will supply the power. 


WAUSAU, WIS.—Marion Electrical Co. 
plans a $10,000 factory to build oil engines. 
Paul Reiche is interested. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Globe City Foundry 
Co. has been incorporated; $2,000 capital 
stock; by William J. Barnes, T. J. Sheldon 
and N. Dee Barr. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Rector Gas Heat- 
ing Co, has been incorporated; $100,000 cap- 
ital stock; by George H. Obdyke, O. M. 
Edmundsen and Paul A. Bradley. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Killey-Carswell Mfg. 
Co., P. L. Killey, president, will establish a 
factory to manufacture corrugated metal cul- 
verts, road machinery, tools, etc. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Missouri Can Co., 
care of F. Rudolph, 104 South Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago, is taking bids on a 4-story fac- 
tory, 103 x 203 feet for the American Can 
Co., Kansas City. 

ST. LOUIS.—Arthur Lehmann and Edward 
Hull, Peoria, are planning to build a $500,000 
hotel at Twelfth and Locust streets. 

ST. LOUIS.—W. J. Kinsella is interested 
in a project to build a $100,000 club house 
for a club. 

ST. LOUIS.—A bill has been signed au- 
thorizing a $200,000 viaduct at Choteau av- 
enue. This will be effective Sept. 13 and 
the contract is expected to be let on that day. 

ST. LOUIS. — Fulton Iron Works will 
build an addition of 150 feet to its machine 
shop and foundry and also will erect an of- 
fice building. 

ST. LOUIS.—Hafner Mfg. Co., general mill- 
work, will erect a $50,000, 2-story, concrete 
and brick, 85 x 120-foot addition. Electric 
elevators will be installed. 

CRESTON, IA.—Superior Mfg.. Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture scrapers 
and road machinery; $10,000 capital stock; by 
M. F. Black, president; George Beckwith, 
Harry Rex, and Harry Trump. 
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SIOUX CITY, IA.—Consumers Ice Co. 


plans the erection of a $12,000 addition on 
West Third street. Dubel & Anderson, are 
contractors. 


DULUTH.—Duluth Mfg. & Welding Co. 
has been incorporated; $50,000 capital stock; 
by J. M. McDonald, S. S. Miller, Philip J. 
Frost, Leonard C. Husband and A. R. 
DeVohn. 

ST. PAUL.—Equity Co-operative exchange 
has voted $150,000 for a terminal elevator at 
St. Paul. George L. Loftus is manager. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


NORFOLK, VA.—Seaboard Air line has 
awarded a contract for the construction of 
new $500,000 shops at Portsmouth, Va. The 


company also has placed orders for 75 to 
100 new machine tools, some of which will 
be installed ‘in the shops at Jacksonville, 
Fla., balance will be placed in the new 
shops at Portsmouth. 

PAXTON, FLA.—Fire did‘ about $25,000 


damage to the plant of the Florala Saw Mill 
Co. Planing mill, sheds, engines, boilers and 
tanks were sericusly damaged. 

PASS CHRISTIAN, MISS.—X. A. Kramer, 
consulting engineer, Magnolia, Miss., has been 
retained to prepare plans and _ specifications 
for a $100,000 water works system. 


NEW ORLEANS.—Morgan’s Louisiana & 
Texas Railroad & Steamship Co. wili build 
a large machine and erecting shop. Bids will 


be asked in September on the equipment. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. — Rhodes Metallic 
Packing Co. has been incorporated; $20,000 
capital stock; by A. C. Lea, president and 


James R. Russell. 
EUREKA SPRINGS, 


having plans 


ARK.—Carroll county 


commissioners are prepared for 


a bridge over White river to cost about 
$20,000. 
HEBER SPRINGS, ARK.—Heber Springs 


will build an $80,000 water works system. B. 
R. Brown is recorder. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK. — Arkansas Fer- 
tilizer Co. plans to erect an $80,000 plant to 
manufacture sulphuric acid for the production 


of commercial fertilizers. H. M. Bennett is 


president. The structures will be of steel, 
and hollow tile. About 300,000 pounds of 
lead will be used. The cost is estimated at 


$100,000. 

HENDERSON, TENN.—A bond 
a waterworks system has been authorized and 
Address the 


issue for 
plans will be prepared at once. 
mayor. 

JOHNSON CITY, TENN.—Johnson City 
Box Co. has been incorporated; $150,000 cap- 
ital stock; to manufacture wooden boxes. A 
plant will be erected and equipped at once. 

MORRISTOWN, TENN. — Weller-Foard 
Table Co. is in the market for machinery. A 
building leased and about $10,000 
will be spent for equipment. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Simplex Gas 
Plants Co. has been incorporated to build gas 
plants; $125,000 capital stock; by J. D. 
Wakefield of Oklahoma City; L. J. Halli- 
burton and O. G. Halliburton, Dallas, Tex. 

TULSA, OKLA. — Tulsa Iron & Foundry 
build a foundry at Tulsa, to build 
Charles B. Parker 


has been 


Co. will 
engines and other devices. 


and others are interested. The company was 
incorporated recently with $50,000 capital. 
WEST TULSA, OKLA.—Tulso Boiler & 
Mfg. Co., J. E. Carnahan, president, will re- 
build its plant recently damaged by fire. 
Plans include a 60 x 150-foot structural 
steel building and a 50 x 80-foot brick or 
steel building. Estimated cost is $60,000. 
Equipment is needed to produce tanks, boil- 
ers, stacks and other plate work, including 


bending rolls, motors and electric cranes. 
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WESTERN STATES 


HELENA, N. D.—Helena & Southern Rail- 
way Co. has been incorporated to build a 
railroad from Helena to Yellowstone Park to 
cost about $500,000. FE. A. Tennis, Salina, 
Kansas, is interested. 

SIOUX FALLS, S. D.—E. Jackson Casse 
Co., 53 West Jackson boulevard, Chicago, en- 
gineer, is taking bids on a 6-story bank, 66 x 
88 feet, for the First State Bank. 

ATHICA, KAS.—Bonds for $20,000 have 
been voted for a municipal water works and 
electric light plant. 

ELLSWORTH, KAS. — Bids will be re- 
ceived until Sept. 8 by county commissioners 
for a 280-foot reinforced concrete bridge, and 
for repairs on a 250-foot steel bridge. 

ELLSWORTH, KAS.—Bids will be re- 
ceived until Sept. 14 by county commission- 
ers for the construction of a 400-foot rein- 
forced concrete bridge over the Arkansas 
river. 


GREAT BEND, KAS.—Bids will be re- 
ceived until Sept. 7 by C. Younken, clerk of 
county commissioners, for a 400-foot reinforced 
concrete bridge, with 24-foot roadway over 


Arkansas river. 


DILLON, MONT.—-Bids will be received 
until Sept. 10 by J. S. Baker, county clerk, 
for a 170-foot steel bridge over Big Hole 
river. 


GLASGOW, MONT.—tThe contract for the 
construction of a steel bridge over Beaver 
creek has been awarded to Illinois Steel Co., 
St. Paul. 

HYSHAM, MONT.—A_ complete electric 
lighting system is to be installed in this city. 


Billings Engineering & Contracting Co. are 
consulting engineers. 
WHITEHALL, MONT.—Bids will be re- 


ceived until Sept. 18 by the city of Whitehall 
for the installation of a water works system. 
G. E. Baker, is consulting engineer, Whitehall. 

THERMOPOLIS, WYO.—Burlington rail- 
road announces that all-steel railroad bridges 
will be built between Thermopolis and Chey- 
enne, Wyo., to replace structures washed out 
by recent floods. 

POCATELLO, IDA. — Pocatello will sell 
$400,000 worth of bonds, the proceeds to be 


used for a municipal electric light plant, 
which is expected to be in operation in 
March 1916, 

BUCKLEY, WASH.—International Sorting 


Machines Co. has been incorporated to build 
machinery; $50,000 capital stock; by R. J. 
Cook, J. B. Carlson and L. Carlgon. 


SEATTLE.—Irrigation Machinery Co. has 
been incorporated; $50,000 capital stock; by 
G. W. Carr and S. L. Jones. 

SEATTLE.—National Pump Co. has been 


incorporated; $50,000 capital stock; by W. S. 
Easton, A. E. LeFugo and L. R. Applegate. 

SEATTLE.—Emergency Brake Co. has been 
incorporated to manufacture braking devices; 
$10,000 capital stock; by G. T. Barrett and 
M. Colquhoun. 

SEATTLE.—Loxauto Mfg. Co. been 
incorporated to manufacture automobile and 
motor boat specialties; $50,000 capital stock; 
by R. W. Dearmorn, H. J. Dearmorn, and 
E. M. Cox. 

SEATTLE. — Seattle Construction & ‘Dry 
Dock Co. has been awarded the contract by 
New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co. for 
steel vessel, 368 long 


has 


the construction of a 
with a 47-foot beam. 

TACOMA, WASH.—Vincent Valve Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture valves; 
$15,000 capital stock; by L: W. Vincent and 


C. W. Newcomb, 
TACOMA, WASH. — Pacific Fire Ex- 
tinguisher Co., Colman building, Seattle, has 


been awarded the contract for installation of 
7,000 Grinnell sprinkler heads and fire pro- 
tection system in the warehouse and elevators 


459 


of Tacoma Grain Co. and Sperry Flour Mills. 
The estimated cost of construction is $35,000, 

WALLA WALLA, WASH.—County com- 
missioners have awarded C. L. Graves, Spo- 
kane, Wash., the contract for the construction 
of three steel bridges. . 

HOOD RIVER, ORE.—American Gas '@ 
Incineration Co. considers installation of a 
gas plant to supply this city with light and 
heat. 

COLTON, CAL.—Elwell Trolley Frog Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture trolley 
frogs; $25,000 capital stock; by F. T. Elwell, 
Olive Phillips and D. D. Phillips. 

LOS ANGELES. — United States Flexible 
Metallic Tubing Co. has leased quarters and 
is buying equipment to manufacture patented 
fittings for steam pipes. A. B. Marshall is 
president. 

OAKLAND, CAL.—Senn Concentrator Co, 
is. building a plant to manufacture mining 
machinery. 

ORELAND, CAL. — Elron Brothers are 
building a plant to manufacture automobile 
parts. 

SAN BERNARDINO, CAL.—A special elee- 
tion will be held Sept. 20 to vote on the 
issuance of $200,000 in bonds for a city hall 
and municipal auditorium. George Hixon, is 
mayor. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Folsom Iron Works 
and Keil Iron Works damaged by a $7,500 
fire. 

STOCKTON, CAL.—Plans have been pre- 
pared by Givan & Pearce, structural engi- 
neers, Sacramento, Cal., for a reinforced con- 
crete bridge over Morman channel at San 
Joaquin street, to be 200 feet long with six 
spans of 33% feet each, 

TONOPAH, NEV. — Campbell-Kelly foun- 
dry, damaged by a $5,000 fire recently, will 
be rebuilt. 


CANADA 


TORONTO.—J. F. Ross Can Co. has been 
incorporated to manufacture cans and sheet 
metal gods; $150,000 capital stock; by John 
F. Ross, William E. Ross and others. 

TORONTO.—Canadian Munition Co. Ltd., 
has been incorporated to manufacture ordnance, 
firearms and ammunition; $500,000 capital 
stock; by Edwin A. Hill, Samuel J. Ruther- 
ford and Thomas Kennedy. 

WINDSOR.—Dominion Aluminum Last Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture alum- 
inum boot and shoe lasts; $50,000 capital 
stock; by George A. Farabaugh, William H, 
Holland and George A. Clark of South Bend, 
Ind. 


NEW CATALOGS 


BUILDER’S MATERIALS.—A 64-page cata- 
log of sheet metal builders’ materials, pub- 
lished by the American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, O., contains déscriptions of a large 
variety of building accessories. A number of 
illustrations are presented. 

FRICTION CLUTCHES. — A _ 56- page 
catalog describing friction clutch pulleys is 
issued by the Hill Clutch Co., Cleveland,. 
Numerous half tones and diagrams are pre- 
sented. The catalog also describes various 
accessories, such as shaft bearings, rope drives, 
plain pulleys, gears, and belt tighteners. 

GAS PUMPS AND EXHAUSTERS,.—The 
Connersville Blower Co., Connersville, Ind., 
has published a 64-page catalog dealing with 
its line of gas pumps and exhausters. The 
book is illustrated with numerous halftones, 
diagrams, and sectional drawings, and con- 
tains interesting information on the operation 
and maintenance of these devices. Many in- 
stallations of the company’s pumps and ex- 
hausters in industrial plants are described. 
Tables for calculating the flow of gas in high 
and low pressure lines are given. 
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IRON AND STEEL PRICES 


Corrected up to Tuesday noon 





PIG IRON 
(Delivery to Dec, 31.) 

Bessemer, yalley Ras Raw eon « $15.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .......... 16.45 
MOMIG, -PUUTSDUEE socccccccecece 15.45 
a ED ar 17.00 
Malleable, erro 15.45 to 15.70 

0 


Malleable foundry, Chicago..... 13.5 

Malleable foundry, Phila pe 15.50 to 16.00 
Malleable foundry, Buffalo..... 14.75 to 15.00 
No. 1X _ foundry, ’Philadelphi a... 16.25 to 16.50 


No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh...... 15.45 to 15.70 
No. 2 foundry, valley........... 14.50 to 14.75 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland....... 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton......... 14.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago........ 13.50 
No. 2X fount, Philadelphia... 15.75 to 16.25 
No. 2X fdy., N’s J. tidewater.... 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 2X foundry, Buffalo........ 14.75 to 15.00 
No. 2 plain, hiladelphia....... 15.50 to 15.75 
No. 2 plain, N. J. tidewater.... 15.00 to 15.50 
NO. 2 Seni MORRO. 6c ek 14.50 to 14.75 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham.... 11.50 
No. 1 southern, Cincinnati..... 14.40 
No. 2 southern, Chicago........ 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 2 southern, Phila. delivery. 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland...... 15.50 
No. 2 south’n, New York docks 15.50 to 16.00 
No, 2 southern Boston, docks.. 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 2 south. interior, New Eng. 16.50 to 17.50 
No. 2 southern, St. Ee 14.40 
Virginia No. 2X furnace....... 12.50 to 13.00 
Virginia 2X, Philadelphia. . ots dus 15.50 to 15.75 
Virginia 2X, Jersey City....... 15.85 to 16.35 
Virginia 2X, Boston points..... 16.00 to 16.25 
Gray forge, eastern = cia bia wae a 14.75 to 15.00 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh.......... 14.95 
Gray forge, Birmingham........ 9.00 
Silveries, 8 per cent, Jackson, O. 16.50 to 17,00 
Silveries, 5 per cent nano 13.00 
Silveries, 5 per cent, Chicago. 16.35 
Standard low phos., Phila...... 23.50 to 24.00 
Lebanon low phos., furnace..... 19.00 to 20.00 
Low phos., Pittsburgh.......... 20.95 to 21.20 
Charcoal, Lake Superior, Chgo., 

WOO, DB MB Giccccscsvccvesives 15.75 to 16.25 
Chamenal, * SEONG,» o vccsecs esas 16.75 to 18.25 
Charcoal, Birmingham ......... 21.50 

IRON ORE 


Lake Superior Ores. 
(Lower lake ports.) 


Old renee aga | $5 per cent....... $3.75 

Mesabi Bessemer, S SEicvsgucies 3.45 

Old range, non- Mo 1% per cent..... 3.00 

Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51% per cent. 2.80 
Foreign Ores. 


(Per unit er 
(Prices nominal.) 


Foreign Bess., 50 to 65 per cent.... 
For’n non-Bes., 50 to 65 per cent... 


COKE 
(At the ovens) 
Connellsville furnace ............ $1.60 to 1.65 
Connellsville fur. contr........... 1.75 to 2.00 
Connellsville foundry ............ 2.25 to 2.60 
Connellsville fdy. contr........... 2.35 to 2.60 
Wise county furnmace............. 2.00 to 2.25 
Wise county foundry............. 2.40 to 2.60 
Pocahontas furmace ...........-. 2.00 to 2.50 
Pocahontas foundry ............. 2.25 to 2.50 
New River, foundry.............. 2.50 to 3.25 
New River, furnace.............. 2.25 to 2.50 
FERRO-ALLOYS 


Ferro mang., furnace (prompt).. 
Ferro mang., Balti. (future).. 1 

Ferro-silicon, 50 per cent, Pbgh. 73.00 to 75.00 
Ferro-silicon, 50 per cent, _— 73.00 to 75.00 
Ferro-sil., 12 to 13 per cent. 21.50 


105 to 110 
00. 


Ferro-sil., 11 to 12 per cent. 20.50 
Ferro-sil., 10 to 11 per cent.... 19.50 
Ferro-sil., 9 to 10 per cent..... 18.50 


(Ferro-silicon quoted at furnace Ashland, 
Jackson and New Straitsville.) 
Ferro-carbon titanium, carloads, 


i Te. ss frehenssiadade oa ctas 8c to 12%e 
Ferro vanadium, Pbgh. per Ib. 
OO i dc dwkdadentéod vines ease ee 2.25 to 2.30 


Ferro tungsten, per Ib. alloy, nom. 3.00 to 3.50 
Ferro chrome, 4 to 6 per cent 


per Ib., Niagara Falls......... 20c 
SEMI-FINISHED STEEL 

Open hearth billets, Phila...... or 00 to 33.00 

Forging billets, Phila........... 5.00 to 40.00 


Forging billets, Pbgh........... 29. 00 to 30.00 








Freight Rates via Panama Canal 


Rates on finished materials, including 
plates, shapes, bars, wire, nails, etc., 
to Pacific coast points via Panama 
canal, per 100 Ibs., in carload lots, ex- 
clusive of insurance and dockage. 








Open hearth billets 


3 WR ik 6 Se reer cree aera $0.40 
Re ae eee ae -619 
From Youngstown .............. -619 
PN ooo ss ba Sdace ee ncnesi® -619 
I NN oe re a .619 
From Steubenville ............... -619 
Pt AONE os aches ccieeees -604 
UONn SAOUOONUENNO <<. .isa<sesacvcce -545 
ON INR a Ss oe Sra nti eWicw os 6 -555 
ON ON 0s 5.aop bib ws co-a'e & .529 
PO COWEN ovo. i wos'swe enc s -65 
ag Ne om ror .765 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh:......... $28.00 to 29.00 
Bess. bill., Youngstown........ 23.00 


Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh 23.00 
Dpen hearth billets, Piecbergh: 24.00 
Bess. sheet bars, Youngstown. . 24.00 
Op. h’th sheet bars Youngstown 25.00 
Bess. sheet bars, Pittsburgh. .. 24.00 
Op. h’th sh. bars, Pbgh........ 25.00 
Muck bar, Pittsburgh........... 27.00 to 28.00 


RAILS AND TRACK MATERIAL 


Stand. Bess., rails, Pbgh........ 1.25c 
Stand. open-hearth rails, Rae a 1.34c 
Lgt. rails, 8-lbs., Pbgh. go. 1.25c to 

Let. rails, 12 Ibs. Pbg. & Chgo. 
Les rails, 16 to 20 Ibs., Pgh. & 


De. a Cow wnehecwes ese becese 1.12c 
Let. co 25 to 45 Ibs., Pbgh. 

and Chgo. ipewessevian cass 1.07c 
Relaying rails, standard, Pbg. & 

SIN india Wohnen Socal beb'nas 09 $23.00 to 24.00 
Relaying rails, light, Chgo....... 21.50 to 22.50 
—_ bars, st. sect. Pbgh. base. 

nee bars, st. sections, Chicago 1,50c 
Spi railroad, Pbgh,........ 1,50c to 1.55¢ 
Spikes, railroad, SS Cate e es ss 1,65c to 1.70c 
UOC WON, FROMM e iso acicceis 
a Oe ere eee 2.10¢ 


Youngstown 24.00 


1.30c 
1.17 








Freight Rates, Pig Iron 


Mahoning and Shenango valleys to:— 





CL ci ica ghunwed pubhassucs $0.95 
ES oat RS ey eer 3.00 
New England ..........ssescceees 3.00 
Philadelphia ........sssccessseees 2.79 
Pittsburgh ........ccccecceseceees -95 
CE 2's dul 64 dbdks bans beep ese 3.18 
Buffalo i — 
(pony, © Se Te POET EELS TET $1.26 
New En Vad. See EDA dab avs saaee 2.58 
New York and ae oy rail). 2.58 
New York and Brook 

SD. caneant ets vews seeds * % 00 to 1.50 
oe gs to:— 
Boston docks (r, and w.).......... $3.05 
New England (all rail)........... 3.25 
New York dock (r. and w.)....... 2.88 
Birmingham, Ala., to:— 
SEE Wick ks taweseeen eee vsee $2.90 
casengo dhs cw hee Sie ides 4.00 
I nen hn sehen 00 bis 0.004 4.00 
Louisville Ky. inireisinilh ius Wie a's > 2.65 
New York STONED Sis os 6 bb ba00 60 6.15 
New York -— and water)....... 4.25 
Philadelphia (all rail)............. 5.20 
pre eam {rail and water)...... 4.00 
RY 55 3c ang bike n Seb bho bce ees 4.90 
MOR. SUES os 4d wae eee ees © 2.75 
Chicago, to:— 
i ED. sx cby swieys ceN bbe Ses $2.80 
Milwaukee x 
Moline, II. ae 
CC Laoht . uthS cen Shoe 4 65 6 oe. 
St. Louis 
Ironton and Jackson, O., to:— 
ee bas a cen ed be babe bane ewe $2.54 
ESE SE Arariranye 1.26 

DE “a instikecdscawnkocndoece 1.62 

ST. CCetis Sc ehs 6b usd veet o4 cen 1.81 
IND. Wiese vi di'c as isveeencsaee 1.58 








SHAPES, PLATES AND BARS 


Structural shapes, seen... 1.30c to 1.35c¢ 
1 


4c 


Structural shapes, Chgo....... : 

Structural shapes, ee eee 1.509c 
Structural shapes, New York. 1.519c 
Struc. shapes, San Francisco... 2.00c to 2.05¢ 
Tank plates, Chicago.......... 1.49¢ to 1.54c 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.30c to 1.35c 
Tank plates, Philadelphia...... 1.509c 
Tank plates, New York........ 1.509¢c 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh..... 1.30c to 1.35¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago....... 1.54¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Philadelphia... 1.509¢ 
Bars, soft steel, New York.... 1.469c 
Hoops, carloads, Pittsburgh..... 1.40c 
NR SO eee 1.30c to 1.35¢ 
Shafting, Pbgh., contr. car loads 64 off 
Bar iron, Chicago Be ois hak wih bie 6 1.25c 
Bar iron, Philadelphia......... 1.409c 
ae NOM, MUO BOER c as iccccs 1.419¢ to 1.469c 
Bar iron, Cleveland............ 1.30c to 1.35¢ 
Bar iron, Pittsburgh........... 1.35¢ to 1.40c 
Hard steel bars, Chicago...... 1.30c to 1.35¢ 
Smooth finish, mchy. steel, Chi. 1 68c 


SHEETS AND TIN PLATE 


No. 28, black, Pittsburgh....... 1.90c 
No. 28, black, Chicago......... 2.04c 
No. 28, tin mill, black, Pbgh... 1.85c 
No. 28, galvanized, Pbgh. nom.. 3.75c to 4.00c 
No. 28, galvanized, Chgo....... 3.69c to 3.94c 
No. 10, blue, anld., Pbgh...... 1.50¢c 


No. 10, blue, annealed, Phila... 


1.659c 
Tin plate, 100 Ib., coke base.. 3.10cto 3.20c 


EXTRAS FOR SHEET OR TIN MILL 
SPECIFICATIONS 
(Per hundred pounds.) 

Single petted, cold roll, and re-ani. 30 cents 


Hot roll’d pick’d and anl., tin mill 25 cents 
Full pickl’d, cold rolled and re-anl. 50 cents 


Dy MUNN ibs 5s va Oats son) se cd eaees 75 cents 
Blued stove pipe stock............. 10 cents 
PANZC Steel 2... ccsccccccesecccces 30 cents 
I i... do swes bP ROSEY Y oo 10 cents 
ED. 5 5 we sisendebcnewese 10 cents 
Patent leveling and re-squarring..... 35 cents 
Oiling sheets ....csccccccevsvccess 10 cents 
I Svs cb WKS N es 0:00 b Ube ewes 10 cents 
MD.” bas shidab owas os 00emiee a6 10 cents 
Open-hearth stamping steel, free from 

Oe ee ea eee ree eee 55 cents 
Special open hearth deep stpg. steel 

free from mill scale..........+.0: 80 cents 
Extra deep special auto body stock $1.25 


Ext. for 28 gage ov. 32 to 36-in. wide 10 cents 
No reduction for sheets not annealed. 


The above extras apply on both sheet and 
tin mill specifications, at the same rate. 


IRON AND STEEL PIPE 


(Pittsburgh. ) 
Black. Galv. 
Butt-weld. 
Steel, 4% to 3 inches......... 79 63% 
Iron, 4% to 2% inches......... 71 52 
Lap-weld 
Steel, 2% to 6 inches.......... 78 62% 


BOILER TUBES 


Steel, 3% to 4% inches l.-c. 1........... 72 
Iron, 3% to 4% inches Il. c. L..........- 61 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


(Retailers’ price 5 cents above jobbers’ 


quotation. ) 
Wire nail jobbers, Pittsburgh. . $1.65 
Plain wire, jobbers, Pittsburgh. 1.50 
Galvanized wire, jobbers, argh. 2.20 
Polished staples, Pbgh........... 1.80 
Galvanized staples, Pbgh......... 2.50 
Barb wire, painted, jobbers, Pbgh. 1.80 
Barb wire, galv., jobbers, Pbgh... 2.50 








